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_ a 
eep a- Goin 


If you strike a thorn or rose, 
Keep a-goin’! 
If it hails or if it snows, 
Keep a-goin’! 
’Tain’t no use to sit an’ whine 
When the fish ain't on- your line; 
Bait your hook an’ keep a-tryin’— 
Keep a-goin’! 


When the weather kills your crop, 
Keep a-goin’! 

Though ’tis work to reach the top, 
Keep a-goin’! 

S'pose you're out o’ ev'ry dime, 

Gettin’ broke ain't any crime; 

Tell the world you're feelin’ prime— 
Keep a-goin’! 


When it looks like all is up, 
Keep a-goin’! 
Drain the sweetness from the cup, 
Keep a-goin’! 
See the wild birds on the wing, 
Hear the bells that sweetly ring, 
When you feel like singin’, sing— 
Keep a-goin’! 
—Frank L, .STAntTon. 
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COOPERATIVE G. L. F. EXCHANGE, INC. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Tue other day a wise old horseman said to 
me that there were plenty of horses fast 
enough to trot in two minutes. “The trou- 
ble”, he added, “is to find one with the head 
and heart to stay on his feet long enough to 
do it”. 


It struck me that our cooperatives have been 

about like the average run of trotting horses. , 
‘They have had the possibilities but lacked the 
staying power to use them. 


This is why I am glad to report to you that 
your G. L. F. ends its fifth year on its feet 
and making progress—the original capital 
you raised is intact and your directors have 
set aside a reserve of $103,000.00. You are 
provided with a complete and adequate equip- 
ment of plants. You have a staff of workers 
in your employ who are increasingly experi- 
enced and competent. You have had good 
service on over seven million dollars’ worth 
of purchases this past year. 


In short you have in your G. L. F. today a 
cooperative buying agency, adequately 
financed and equipped, conservatively oper- 
ated in your interests and necding only more 
tonnage tor fullest efficiency. 


Sincerely yours, 


ME. linbeorh 


Feed Pool is now on. 


Winter 


P. §.—The G. L. F 























HOLD 


7 Sour coil ineans poor crops. Experts agree fertilizer is useless on sour soil—it must have lime. 
The “Holden” Spreader makes bigger crops. Guaranteed to handle lime in any form, fertilizer, 


< phosphate, cypsum, = — or — —, 
+10 ‘s Cannot Clog. ry Spreader 10 days Free. 
Soil Tested free The Holden Lime and Fertilizer Spreader wi!! make your 


What about your soil?-your crops? soil healthy and productive. Spreads twice as far as any 
Are they big and sturdy as they other; 16'4 ft. Attaches to any wagon or truck. 
should be? Find out today withour Noholes to bore. Spreads even!yv 100 to 10,000 
free Litmas Test Papers—positive ba. per acre Handle material only once, from 
sour soil test recommended by all car to field. Get literature and low pnees now 
soil experts. Write for them now. and ask about 10 Day Fres Trial. 


THE HOLDEN CO. lac. 
Dept 273 Peoria lUlinois 
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The Address Label on the Cover! 


OOK at it carefully! On it is your name and address, and 

the date on which your subscription expires. All sub- 
scriptions which expire in May, June and July will receive 
their last copy with THIS ISSUE. 

In order to save you the inconvenience of missing a single 
issue we strongly recommend that you renew your subscrip- 
tion AT ONCE. The label will tell you when your subscrip- 
tion expires. J-25-25 


3 years for $2 


Kindly renew my subscription for 1 year for $1 
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Do Canning Crops Pay? 


A Farm and Home Talk 


NOTHER busy, By M. C. 

*strenuous week 
has passed. A lot of work has been 
done and there is a lot more to do next 
week. Such is life on a farm. There is 
always work to do and wearying work, 
but it is useful work and done im a 
wholesome outdoor environment, which 
by contrast makes a little holiday all 
the more enjoyable and after which one 
can sleep a restful sleep. 

Haying has oc- 
cupied the center 
of the stage dur- 
ing the past week. 
Fully three-quar- 
ters of the acre- 
age in this section 
Palwas cut July 6 to 
8 and half of the 
crop is already 
under cover. Most 
of the ficlds not 
cut yet are timo- 
thy. The weath- 
er has been very 
variable, fair and 
cloudy, cool and hot, with a light rain, 
but on the whole not too unfavorable. 
The crop is short, but on the whole 
seems to be yielding full better than 
was anticipated. There will be enough 
for home use and in this section that 
is enough for very little hay is sold 
except between farms. The quality is 
good. 

Wheat harvest is crowding haying. 
Last weck I said that some fields would 
have to be cut during the week of July 
6. Not a single ficld that I have seen 
had been cut on July 11, but a good 
many fields were ready for the harvest 
and would probably have been cut, had 
haying been out of the way and more 
cultivating done. Both straw and heads 
appear to be short. 


Late Peas Yielding Well 


Late pea harvest for canning factories 
was begun this last week. Late peas 
are yielding much better than early 
peas. The early crop was almost a fail- 
ure. Locally our canning factory man- 
agement reports that the yield of carly 
peas was not sufficient on the average 
to pay tor the seed. Our own yield was 
a little over 600 pounds. Sold on a 
graded basis they averaged five and 
quarter cents a pound. This will of 
course, more than pay for the seed, but 
it will not cover only about one-half 
the cost of growing and harvesting. Our 
late peas yielded just three times the 
tonnage of vines that the early ones did 
and the pods were larger and better 
filied so that the late ought to 
show a profit. 

The pea crop is a good deal of a 
gamble on the weather. So uncertain 
is the yield and profit that many farmers 
will not grow it at 
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crop 


BURRITT lars an acre. The 

ate peas will of 
course, do twice as well as this but the 
low yield of early peas, which we are 
required by the canning factory to grow 
with the late will bring the average 
down. 

Professor Misner of Cornell has 
pointed out that the yield of peas is di- 
rectly dependent on the rainfall in May 
and June, and that the yield is from 30 
to 63 percent greater in dry than in wet 
springs. Our experience checks with 
this data. Last year was a wet year. 
This year is a dry one and our yield 
is more than twice as large as in 1924, 
Prof. Misner further points out (in 
Farm Economics No. 25) that “since 
the price of peas is set in advance by 
contract with the canning comjanies the 
value per acre depends almost entirely 
upon the rainfall, but the price has no 
relation to the rainfall or size of the 
crop.” This is an important considera- 
tion if the grower is to receive an equita- 
ble annual price and one that will keep 
him in the business. At least two of 
my neighbors, discouraged by last year’s 
results did not grow the crop this year, 
and thus were in, in a bad year and out 
in a fairly good year which gives them a 
bad average. For this reason there is a 
tendency to shift the pea acreage to new 
growers each year. 

Risky to Omit Fifth Spray 

The second codlin moth spray was be- 
The hatch is now about 
at its maximum. The fruit is so clean 
and with the trees, looks so well that 
there is a tendency among growers to 
let this last spray go as unnecessary. 
This is likely to be a mistake. Rains 
anc muggy weather have lately made 
the best fungus growing weather of the 
season and this with the usually severe 
“side worm” injury from codlin moth 
would seem to make this last spray im- 
portant. <A safer way of looking at it 
is that having such a fine lot of fruit to 
date we cannot afford to risk its injury 
now by not putting on this fiith spray. 
But we have all spent a lot of money on 
spraying and are naturally hesitant to 
spend any more when the crop looks 
so well. The point of view of the spray 
service expert is to i. ave good fruit. The 
point of view of the grower is profit on 
the crop as well as good fruit. The ex- 
pert says that they go together. I some- 
times wonder if that is universally true. 
—M. C. Burritt. 


gun this week. 


Some Observations and Sug- 
gestions on Packing Apples 
Herscuet H. Jones 
N the marketing of Eastern apples 
there is much need for the man who 


grows and packs the apples to think 


more of those whom he wants to eat 
them. In this past 
season there has 





all. This year our 
yield of 

about two 
half times 
was last year. Be- 
cause the vines are 
iarger and stand up 
better this year our 
cost of harvesting is 
only a little more 
than half what it 
was last year (17.6 
hours, 6.3 


peas is 
and a 
what it 


man 
horse hours and 6 
truck hours per 


acre) and less than 
the average as re- 
ported in Cornell 
Extension Bulletin 
95. Last year we 
lost $35.45 an acre 
(as shown by detail 
cost accounting). 


=-> 
urine (Garde . 


Tue Tart ONE: 


This year we should 
at least break even 
and perhaps make 
twenty 


as big a fish as 
built right.—Lire. 
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Fatty, you never w 


been more evidence 
of progress in this 
direction than ever 
before. 

A lot of experi- 
mentation has been 
going on among 
apple growers from 
New England 
States to Virginia. 
A great variety of 
smaller - than-bar- 
rel packages, rang- 
ing from cardboard 
cartons holding six 
apples up to half- 
barrels, has appear- 
ec on the New 
York market. As 
yet it is too early to 
say what will be the 
outcome of this ex- 
Xerimentation, but 
there is no mistak- 

(Continued on 

page 56) 


And what's more, 
ill be able te catch 
I can—You ain't 
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Can City Boys Learn to Farm? 


A Story of Some of the Funny Things City “Greenhorns”’ Say and Do 


VER since I stood on his carpet, a 
shrinking freshman, and was question- 
ed on the double hitch, I have felt that 
something ought to be written about 

Asa King, head of the department of farm 
practice at the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture. I believe that he is one of the kind- 
est, wisest and most useful men on the faculty 
of Cornell. 

More than that, I believe he is about the 
only man in the United States who really 
knows anything about a real human problem 
—the problem of the city boy who finds him- 
self not at home on pavements, and determines 
to study agriculture at an agricultural college. 

More and more such boys are coming up for 
entrance to Cornell every year. Asa King’s 
job is to make them see, if he can, how slim 
are their chances of success, both in the agri- 
cultural college courses, and in rural work 
afterwards. If they insist on going on, then he 
insists that they find out in 


By RUSSELL LORD 


I did not invent this conversation. I got it 
from Professor King. He gets it from life. He 
has a lot of fun at his job, at times. 

Cornell had farm practice rules before Pro- 
fessor King was put on the job, but he is the 
man who has worked out the plan that puts 
teeth into the thing and makes it work. His 
system is unique. It handles a situation which 
most agricultural colleges, conscious that they 
get money from the city as well as the country, 
are afraid to touch. 

The rules are simple. Either you show at 
least a year’s farm experience when you enter, 
or else you go out and get it before you can be 
graduated. 

Entering students make written statements 
of what they know, first hand, about farming. 
Most of them make honest statements, but the 


loves still to tell of a lad who claimed to have 
handled all sorts of horses. Given a team to 
take out, he climbed to the wagon seat, struck 
a posture like the pictures of Pop Geers in 
action, hesitated a second, and then bawled 
out at the top of his lungs: 

“Well, hosses, commence !” - 

Then there was a boy from Buffalo who 
made no bones about explaining to his fratern< 
ity brothers that he was in the “Ag” school 
simply because tuition there was on the State, 
while tuition in the endowed colleges of Cor- 
nell costs money. He lied uphill and down on 
his opening statement, and ducked the barn 
tests as long as he could. 

Then he came strutting out to the barns and 
tried to “handshake” L.C.Kirkland, Mississippi 
farm boy, crew man, A.E.F. veteran, and stu- 
dent assistant in farm practice. This didn’t 
work so well, so he plunged in to brazen it 
through on the tests. 

He had claimed experience 





actual experience which side of 
a cow to approach with a milk 
pail. Or at least which end! 

He came to the college as a 
freshman in the day of Isaac 
Phillips Roberts, its first dean, 
and of J. L. Stone, whose in- 
sistence on farm background 
for agricultural knowledge led, 
later, to the founding of the 
farm practice department. No 
such department was needed 
then. The “Ag” college was a 
mere handful of farm boys, 
grouped around a few farm- 
teachers. King graduated in 
1899. It would have taken un- 
common foresight to have pre- 
dicted that the then-despised 
“cow college” would in fifteca 
years have become the third 
largest at Cornell, with so 
many city boys trying to get in 
as to require some means of 
check and balance. 

Yet that was just what did 
happen and in 1915, sixteen 
years later, the college called 








“Asked to feed the calf, he succeeded only in letting it dump the contents of the 


pail all over the place.” 


with horses, so they asked him 
to harness a team. Whistling 
nonchalantly, he managed to 
get on one horse all the harness 
except the collar. This he tried, 
but it didn’t fit. They never 
do, when you put them on up- 
side down. So he tossed it aire 
ily by, and fastened the hames 
right down on the animal’s 
bare hide! 

Asked to identify a sample 
of ragweed, he called it alfalfa. 
A sample of bran he called 
clover seed. Requested to milk 
a cow, he manoeuvered the 
stool directly behind her and 
reached in for the teats through 
the animal’s hind legs. Asked 
to feed the calf, he succeeded 
only in letting it dump the con- 
tents of the pail all over the 
place. 

“I was so sorry,” Kirk told me 
afterwards, “that he got a 
kicker !” 

After the barn tests, the boys 
are rated. If they need more 








Asa King in from his fruit farm 
to handle the thing, bare- 
handed. - 

And here he is today, still at it—a tanned, 
rugged man with quick, kindly eyes, sprawled 
back in a desk chair for which he is too big; 
questioning a boy from Brooklyn who claims to 
have had no end of farm experience: 

“Ever run a cultivator?” he asks, as if half 
asleep. 

“Sure !” 

“What did you ever cultivate; I mean be- 
tween the rows?” 

“Most everything.” ° 

“Timothy ?” 

“Sure!” 

“Oats?” 

“Yes.” 

“And did you ever run a mower?” 

“Lots of them!” 

“What did you mow?” 

“Well, ... potatoes.” 


farm boy generally understates what he 
knows, while the city boy often writes too 
much and shows himself up. Here are some 
sentences from the experience statements of 
city studnts: 

“T had sole charge of an incubator that gave 
birth to eleven chickens.” 

“TI fed the horses and made their beds.” 

“My experience with steam engines was 
mainly with a toy one I got for Christmas 
when young.” 

“TI wheeled in the hay and piled it in the 
bin.” 

“T have fed and pastured two adult cows.” 

The time the farm practice examiners have 
their real fun, though, is when a city student 
who has been trying to run a bluff is taken out 
to the barns for test on the basis of his written 
statement. 

Louis Moulton, former farm superintendent, 


experience, they must work it 
off at the rate of about a point 
for a week’s work. Some of them start with- 
out a point and have to make forty. They can 
work off part of it in practice classes on the 
college farms. But only a small part. Gener- 
ally it is necessary for city students to work 
all of two or more summers as hired hands 
on real farms. 

The department of farm practice, which Pro 
fessor King heads, places about 300 such stu- 
dents on farms, most of them in New York 
State, every year. A member of the depart- 
ment visits the farms during the summer, and 
the farmers report on the boys at the end of 
the season. About nine-tenths of the reports 
are favorable. 

The boys also report on their bosses. If a 
series of student hired men don’t do well, or 
learn anything, on a gtven place, no more stue 
dents are sent there. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Milk Prices Higher 

HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative Asso- 
ciation has just announced a gross pool 
price of $1.865 for June milk. Expenses are 
6% cents, with 10 cents borrowed for certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, leaving a net pool price 
of $1.80 and a cash pool price to farmers of 
$1.70. This cash price is 48 cents a hundred 
higher than the average price for milk made 
into butter, and it is 46 cents higher than the 

net pool price of June last year. 
Sheffield announces a price for June milk of 


No. 4 
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— 





$2.01 a hundred. Last year their price was 
$1.75. 
League dairymen are encouraged by the 


fact that there are quite a large number of 
independent plants in the territory where the 
prices to farmers are lower than the League 
prices. This is interpreted to mean that more 
experience on the part of the League and their 
recent change in policy are bringing about 
more efficiency in handling League milk. 

The organization announces an increase in 
the price of Class I milk beginning with July 
20th, from $2.33 to $2.80 a hundred. Prices 
paid by dealers to independent producers have 
also gone up accordingly. 


League dairymen are now receiving their 
certificates of indebtedness for the past fiscal 
year, 

On the whole, it has been a pretty good 
summer for dairymen and prospects are good 
for fair prices this fall. To be sure, if farmers 


compare prices with prices of what they have 
discouraging, but compared 
with the prices of any year 
is much improvement. 


to buy, they are 
with last year or 
back to 1921, there 


The Apple Outlook 


urvey of the New York Horti- 
Society conducted among its 
members, 358 of whom submitted reports on 
the crop outlook gives a valuable insight into 
the fruit outlook at the present time. The so- 
ciety cooperated with Mr. R. L. Gillett, agri- 
cultural statistician of the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets, who assem- 


aed recent 
cultur% al 


bled the individual reports into the present 
form, tlereby making comparisons possible. 
You will find this report, with its accompany- 
ing percentage chart, on page 57. Note par 


ticularly the comparison in figures of the past 
five years. 

Apparently Baldwins are better than they 
were last year. At least they will do as good, 
while Greenings have fallen far behind. The 
close relationship of the McIntosh crop to that 
of last year, is quite significant. The society 
has done a great service in compiling this sur- 
vey not only for the membership but for all 
fruit growers. 


The Real | Danger to Christianity 


N event so absurd to any person with com- 
mon sense as to seem impossible is now 
taking place at Dayton, Tennessee. Some 
time ago the legislature of Tennessee passed 
law forbidding the teaching of evolution in 
the public schools of that state. In defiance 
of that law and to give it a test in the courts, 
John T. Scopes taught the theory of evolution 
in the Dayton schools, was indicted, and is at 
this writing on trial. 

For weeks this trial has been made a leading 
topic of discussion in all of the newspapers and 
some of the best known lawyers of the nation 
have rushed to Dayton either to help defend or 
prosecute the case against Scopes. The out- 
standing figure arraigned against Scopes is 
that great clown of American politics, William 
Jennings Bryan. Bryan claims that Christian- 
ity is on trial and that the world is coming to 
a bad end if this obscure Tennessee school 
teacher is not convicted. Has reason and 
common sense utterly deserted our American 
people that any considerable portion of them 
can give any credit to such utter piffle as is 
being set forth at this trial by men who ought 
to know better? 

The people of Tennessee have a perfect right 
to bar religious teachings from their schools. 
The public schoo! is no place for religious con- 
troversy, but something is certainly the matter 
in this supposedly enlightened day and age 
when any serious consideration can be given 
to an argument that science and true religion 
are not in absolute agreement. A wealth of 
evidence on every side proves to any thinking 
person that progress is made over long per- 
iods, one step at a time; in other words, by 
evolution. 

Christianity is not in danger from the truths 
of science. The real danger of Christianity is 
from the leadership of hypocrites, apostles of 
ignorance, and intolerant bigots, who seem 
more intent on enforcing unimportant beliefs 
contrary to all common sense down our throats 
than they are in teaching and practicing the 
great fundamental truths laid down by Jesus 
Christ. 


What the Public Wants When It Wants It 
Oni of the important things that both in- 


dividual farmersand farmers’ organizations 
are learning is that the man or the organization 
which gets the biggest prices from the mar- 
kets is the one that gives the consumer the 
kind of product wanted, in the form wanted, 
and at the time wanted. For instance, we can 
talk until we are blue in the face about the 
foolishness of the Boston market preferring 
brown eggs while the New York market gives 
best prices for the white ones. 
but all the same, the fact remains that the 
poultryman that gets the best prices for his 
products is the one who ships brown eggs to 
}oston or white eggs to New York. 

No better motto for marketing was ever 
written than “Find out what the markets want 
and then give it to them”. This applies not 
only to the product itself, but to the quality, 
package and the time. It may be hard work 
to regulate the time, but the other factors are 
within the control of the producer. 

Several months ago a farmer called on us 
and in the course of the conversation it devel- 
oped that he was a real curiosity. He was 
rich and he had made his money from farm- 
ing. He started out in debt to pay for a poor 
farm in Pennsylvania and after he had strug- 


It is foolish; . 


gled along for a time, he learned in some way 
that there was a big demand for a certain kind 
of flowers that grew well on his farm, provid- 
ing those flowers were grown and handled in 
the way that the city florists wanted them. 
This man went to growing flowers, following 
the instructions of his customers, and he made 
money at it. 

We have in mind a farm organization that 
had its own ideas about what the consumer 
should have in the way the product sold by 
this organization was marketed. But the con- 
sumer had different ideas and the organization 
soon had to make changes to cut out what it 
thought it should give the consumer for what 
the consumer actually demanded. 

There is only one way to get around this 
law of marketing and that is to change the 
consumer’s ideas by advertising. No individ- 
ual can do this. Few farm organizations have 
money enough to do it, but perhaps they can 
some time. In the meantime, there never was 
a time in the history of farming when a study 
of what the market wants will pay a farmer 
more than right at the present time. That is 
the reason why AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
gives so much space to a discussion of market 
conditions, prices and trends. 





Known A. A. For Fifty Years 


“TI have a fond recollection of YOU for more than 
fifty years. YOU were born in 1842, I in 1840, and 
the good Lord has graciously preserved me in fairly 
good health. If I live until the fourteenth of July, 
I will have reached my eighty-fifth birthday. My 
father knew and loved YOU. Sincerely, R. B. C.” 

HIS letter, addressed to “AMERICAN AGRI- 

CULTURIST”, came to our desk one morning 
a few days ago, and somehow lifted our spirits 
for the whole day. There is a compensation 
that cannot be measured in mere dollars and 
cents in working for an institution like the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, Which has served 
farm people over such a long period of time. 
Such a letter also brings a sense of the respons- 
ibility that rests upon us—the present staff of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—to make it live up 
to those splendid standards that it has main- 
tained all down through the years. 





Cut Out Reclamation Foolishness 


T is announced that the United States De- 
I; artment of Interior will favor legislation 
~Y the next Congress requiring the individual 
states to share the financial risk in any new 
reclamation project undertaken within their 
borders. We hope so. We wish the Depart- 
ment would go farther and advise cutting out 
spending millions of the national and state 
taxes in reclaiming worthiess land. 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 


LL I have to say about this letter which 

was received in June from a friend up in 
Candor, New York, is that they have dry 
weather up there! Here is the letter: 

We haven’t had any rain here in four weeks. 
The dew is only wet on one side. We have bull 
frogs six weeks old that never have had a chance 
to swim yet.. One of my neighbors, C. Beach 
from Newark Valley, started to plow a ten-acre 
lot for buckwheat. The ground was so hard and 
dry and stony the only way he could start his plow 
was to begin at a woodchuck hole in the center 
of the field. Whenever the plow would jump out, 
he would go back to the “chuck hole” to start 
again. After he plowed six and a half acres, the 
hole was completely worn out. In order not to 
be beaten, Charlie actually hunted up the wood- 
chuck and gave him five dollars to dig a new hole 
so he might finish the ee of plowing! 


Washington | Said— 


We have abundant reason to rejoice, that, in this 
land, the light of truth and reason have triumphed 
over the power of bigotry and superstition, and 
that every person may here worship God, accord- 
ing to the dictates of his own heart. 

* * * 

Patience is bitter, but its fruit is 

PROVERBS OF FRANCE. 
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Readers Forum 


Wool Pool Results--Hard Cider Booze--Long Farm Hours, and Other Letters 


HERE are numerous inquiries made 
from time to time regarding the New 
York State Wool pool. To my mind 
New York has one of the best wool 
pools in the country, The statement is based 
on the record of their performance during the 
past five years. ; 

The principle of collectively marketing 
wool is out of the experimental stage—the 
vital question for growers to consider is—whiat 
is the character of the men at the head of the 
movement. There again I feel that the men 
are the type that deserve the unqualified con- 
fidence of the. wool growers. Like President 
Coolidge they are “safe and sare”. 

Many of us like to dicker with our own pro- 
ducts but it is an expensive pastime in many 
cases. J. R. Clark, Secretary of the Sandusky 
County Farm Bureau stated to me in a letter 
“In all this cooperative marketing 


ed to induce neglect of the old orchards in 
many cases, the apples frequently bringing 
more when sold in this way than the crop 
would have brought had the trees been better 
cared for. The effect is noticeable also on the 
old neglected orchards, many of them passing 
out, so the curse of hard cider in this State is 
working both ways. 

Few people have any idea of what a terrible 
curse so simple a little thing as apple juice 
can be, the great difficulty being regulation of 
it is entirely neglected. Farmers are allowed 
to put away all the cider they can get made, 
for “vinegar.” Think of a farmer putting away 
seventy barrels of cider a yea’ for vinegar and 
not a finger raised to prevent his selling it out 
by the quart and gallon. This is a case in 
Steuben County we understand. Little corner 
stores in the country do a profitable business 


Now I have fifteen cows, thirteen milking at 
present, averaging five hundred pounds a day; 
have nine head of young stock; forty-five 
sheep; four horses; two hundred hens. It 
takes me two hours in the morning, and two 
at night to milk and feed the cows, making 
four hours. It takes one hour a day to feed, 
curry, water the horses; takes one hour a day 
to tend sheep. It takes one and a half hours 
to clean stables, haul manure and spread, 
water cows. Takes one and a half hours to 
tend hens. 

Now I believe that makes nine hours, and 
for each day in winter besides that there is 
drawing wood and feed, shoveling snow, thaw- 
ing water pipes, repairing things that got 
broken, taking care of sick stock. After that, 
the rest of the day is all yours, unless your four 
hour neighbor calls you up and wants you to 

draw him a load of wood as his wife 





the farmers must learn that it must 
be capitalized, further that he must 
capitalize it himself if he wants all 


ONE LESSON WE CAN’T SEEM TO LEARN 
Copyright, 


1925, New York Tribune, Ine. 


is not feeling very well.—B. W.,, 
New York. 








the profits.” When a wool grower 
consigns his wool he is giving the 
use of the money a few months in 
order that he may have all there is 
in it. He is capitalizing the market- 
ing instead of asking some one else 
to take the speculative risk—which 
must be paid for. 


Orderly Marketing Avoids Gluts 


After High School, What? 


NE of the most important and 

perplexing problems encouns 
tered by a young man is the choice 
of a life work. This is no less true 
of the boy reared on a farm than of 
the boy of the town or city. Not all 
of the boys growing up on farms 
are needed in farming. A consider- 





able proportion of the farm boys 





In the important wool growers 
countries, wool is not dumped on 
the market at shearing time but is 
sold in an orderly way by means of 
auctions in amounts that can be 
readily absorbed. 

No matter how ‘wool is sold it has 
to be prepared for the trade. The 
New York Wool Pool could be call- 





have always left farm work to try. 
their fortune in other occupations. 
To the farm-reared boy who is 
more interested in business than in 
farming, marketing and agricultural 
business offer excellent opportuni- 
ties. The kinds of work are many. 
and varied: the marketing of milk, 
poultry, eggs, potatoes, cabbage, 





ed the New York direct method of 


apples, peaches, grapes and veges 
tables and other farm products; the 





merchandizing wool at cost from the 
producer to the mill in sizable, con- 
ditioned lots. 

It is also the wool growers oppor- 
tunity to profit by better methods of 
flock husbandry. It has been said 
that one hour a week extra care will 
result in enough better quality of 
wool to off set the commission 
charged. 








I am going to take the liberty of 


U > 


handling of farm machinery, fertili- 
zers, feeds and other farm supplies; 
work in country banks and in the 
Land Banks. Since marketing in- 
cludes all the activities involved in 
taking products from the farm to the 
consumer, there are opportunities 
both at country shipping points and 
in cities. In addition to these busi- 





4° for a whole season 


ness occupations, there are many 





quoting a paragraph from a letter I 
recently received from F, R. Marsh- 
all, the secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
Utah: “We are having a very inter- 
esting and curious wool season out 
here this year. There are absolutely 
no sales and growers are holding 





back before recognizing that they ion dhe anes Eine npeundencieeic amelie he mace petal tem tn Eedk tn heen 
Courtesy New York Tribune 


must consign. Of course, a large 





And the mere, rumor of one shark will depopulate the bathing t 
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good opportunities in statistical 
work in marketing agencies, in 
teaching and research in agricultural 
colleges, in the inspection of fruits 
and vegetables, and in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


Farm Experience an Asset in 7” 
Marketing 











By J. N. Darling 


It is a good thing to have men 
engaged in the marketing of farm 








part of them already have contract- 
ed and now think they showed ex- 
traordinary wisdom. While the situation is 
extremely perplexing, I am rather figuring that 
the fall months will show that the early con- 
tractors were not so shrewd after all.”—Mark 
J. Smith. 





Hard Cider Booze 


NTERESTING news keeps coming from 

county after county of the shortage of the 
apple crop from neglected trees, and while to 
some this will mean a real loss in not having 
even apples enough for their own use, on the 
other hand it cannot be otherwise than a great 
blessing to have the crop of hard cider cut into 
or in some sections almost entirely eliminated. 

The high prices paid for hard cider the past 
few years, or if not actually sold while hard, is 
bought with that end in view, has rather tend- 


difference. 
working four she was probably hitting it up 
for fourteen. 


in selling “young vinegar” and at a sale a few 
years ago were soid three barrels of hard cider, 
under name of vinegar, at $100 per barrel. 
The hard cider, however does not all come 
from neglected trees. We hear of a large fruit 
grower selling $2500 worth of cull apples for 
cider, and that is the danger in the future if 
nothing is done to regulate this traffic. As the 


old standard varieties become superceded by 


better sorts the tendency will be to neglect the 


crop or let it go for “booze.”—“Observer.” 





Long Hours for Farmers 


ERE’S a word about farmer’s hours. Mr. 
Pound’s farmer says the wife makes a 
I presume so. While he was 


products and in agricultural busi- 
ness who have had farm experience. 
The farm boy starting work in these fields 
will find that his farm experience and knowle 
edge of farm practice and farm conditions are 
of direct value. 

The best preparation for the business of 
handling farm products or for entering other 
business related to agriculture is farm experi 
ence, courses in the sciences of agricultural 
production, courses in marketing and business, 
and experience in business. 

New courses in marketing and agricultural 
business were established in the New York 
State College of Agriculture in the fall of 
1924, It is already apparent that great diffi< 
culty will be found in training men fast 
enough to meet the demand. There are many 
positions for every capable man and the des 
mand is increasing. More and more firms 


(Continued on page 62) 
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ot the Ligusd and Salveon the toate which 
Aad boon stepped om with the most eatiafactor 
eults, a te bly end se Chan! whe 
ere sear equallves vod reeulte ~ty han” ng 
Very truly yours, (Signed) John W. Ellie 
Ass't Supt. for Shafield Farms, Pompton, N.J. 
‘OR sore, cracked, stepped-on teats, 
foot-rot, cow pox, abscesses, boils, 
sore eyes, internal injections, torn, 
ulcerations, cuts, wounds, eczema, 
collar- saddle galls, thrush, ca: Ser, 
fistulas. 
Safe, soothing, non-poisonous, non-irritating. 
Will not taint milk or increase bacteria, 
Hastens formation of healthy granulations — 
healing takes place in '4 less time. Worst pains, 
Hornet Stings, Burns, vanish after 30 minutes. 
NOT NEW AND UNTESTED. Used (under 
different name) past © year in biggest Hos- 
aw? als (including City of New York), Railways, 
ndustries, Navy. Modified to suit animals— 
tested —found to give same wonderful results. 
Far superior to anything you've ever used. 
Gets results where everything else fails. 
Liquip AN™ALIN Price $1.00 Bottle (14 Ib. net) 
Anma.in (salve) Price$1.0CTin ('41b. net) 
Either can be used (except internally.) 


NIMALIN 


) 


Reference—A merican National Bank, Mount Vernon 

CHL ORO CHE MIC ALC ORPORATION 
Dept.§-72 Mount Vernon, New York 

Enclosed find (mark opposite which preferred). 
©) $1.00 for Bottle of Liquid Animalin (or) 
CL) $1.00 for Tin of Animalin (salve) (or) 
C) 82.00 for One Bottle and one Tin. 
1t is understood you will refund money should I 
not be entirely satixfied with results, providing I 


retarn unused portion. 
TRUS .cccccccccecccccccccccccccccceccecese e 
P.O. cocece Codecccccoccecccccccccccccocces ° 
State..... Sesecccocececss RP. Dicccccesccoce 





BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. O68 
Will reduce tnfamed, Strained, Swollen 
Tendont, Ligaments or Muscles. Stops the 
lameness and pain from a Splint, Side Bone 
or Bone Spavin. No blister, no hair gone 
and horse can be used. $2.50 a bottle at 





Gruggists ‘or delivered. Describe your ease for 
special instructions, and interesting horse 
Book 2 B Free 

W. F. YOUNG, Ime., 579 Lyman St., Springfeld, Mass 


HERE is proba- By L. H. 
bly more mis- 

understanding regarding eternal poultry 
parasites,—mites and lice,—than almost 
any other topic connected with hens. 
There are some six different kinds of 
lice and four different kinds of mites, 
but for our purpose it is only necessary 
to think of the red 
mite and common 
hen house. They 
are two entirely 
different treat- 
ments. 

The confusion 
»ver these two 
parasites arises 
mainly through 
failure to appre- 
ciate their differ- 
ent methods of 
living. Lice are 
present on the hen at all times, provided, 
of course that she is housy. The red 
mite is, however, present on the hen 
only at night, when it comes forth from 
a crack or crevice to crawl under the 
hen’s feathers, suck a nightly feeding of 
blood, returning once more to its hole. 
The red mite is a blood sucker; the louse 
nibble the skin somewhat, but un- 
prefers a diet of fine scales 
and particles which exist on the skin 
and feathers of the hen. Existing on the 
hen as lice do unquestionably gives the 
bird a chance tp protect herself, espec- 
ially as lice are subject to suffocation. 
3y dusting herself biddy no doubt kills 
of these parasites. 





Hiscock 


L. H. 


may 
doubtedly 


a great many 
Mites Work at Night 


the red mite does 
she 


On the other hand, 
not dive on the hen in the day time; 
has no chance of protecting herself, and 
even if she could fight back with her 
method of cleaning or bathing, dust 
would make little impression upon this 
tough customer. In other words one red 
mite will do more harm than fifty to a 
hundred lice. I speak with some feeling. 
The first year I had a poultry plant and 
before my chicks grew up, I sent away 
for some Rhode Island Red hens. One 
of the birds went broody almost the 
minute I unpacked her, but I had a good 
broody coop ready and in she went. The 
hen seemed to go downhill rapidly; she 
died within a few days. When I came 
to make a close examination that coop 














BABY CHICKS | 

















FROM FREE RANGE BREEDERS BRED FOR HEAVY 
EGG PRODUCTION 
White Leghorns ..... $8 per 100 
Brown Leghorns $8 per 100 
Barred Rocks ...... $9 per 100 
Rhode I. Reds .... $10 per 100 
Mixed Chicks ...... 7 per 100 
m” Postage pald Live arrival guar- 
anteed. Prompt shipment. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FAR 
Richfeld - - ° ° ” Pa. 
RELIABLE CHICKS 
From Free Range Stock 
* Per 100 50 25 
Mixed ee -$7.00 $3.75 $2.25] 
We BA CCC Oceerecceecoeeee 8.00 4.4 2.50 | 
ie MEME cacecosveaceuetese 9.00 4.7 
Reds & Wyan ....... +-++eli G0 5.25 ) 
Special prices on (Jarge lots. Delivers 
Guaranteed. Circulars Free. 


Millerstown, Pa. Box: 12 





LONG'S RELIABLE HATCHERY 
! 














BABY CHICKS § White Leghorns, 11c;/! 
c Brown Leghorns, 10¢ 
8. C Barred Rocks, 12¢: Mixe a 9e Special priees on 
See and 1,000 lots These ts are from free range 
bred-to-lay tock 100 Live det ry guarar teed Pi 
= to your ad or rite for } 
‘ CHESTER. VALLEY HATCHERY. McAlister 
ville, Pa. 
CHICKS!" rmauth Rocks, 10e sch 
“y te Leghorns, 8¢ each 
Mive Te each .. 100% live delivery 
‘ ame ed. Order " tt ad e write for circular. 
eevee STUCK, 
McAlisterville, Pa. | 
| 
] 
Par ks Bred-to lay | 
Barred Rock CHICKS um. Nae bene 
310-1 ~ rong chix Prompt 
Gelivery «@ atisf ranteed 
& Ww KLINE “pox "40, MIDDLECREEK, PA. 
25,000 CHIC KS WEEKLY, Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Guineas 
Bantam:, € ch, Eggs, low. Catalog ? 
PIOWEER FARMS, Telfera, Pa’? 
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iwe had got things straightened around 


was so literally alive with mites I sim- 
ply poured kerosene on it and burned 
it up. Yet here is the striking thing 
about that bit of experience to give you 
an idea of what mites can do. First, my 
hen house was built new and had never 
had a hen in it; second, the hens were 
probably shipped at night and therefore 
loaded with mites; third, the house was 
so thoroughly infested with mites from 
these thirty hens that it was two sum- 
mers before I succeeded in killing the 
last mite in that particular house. 
How a New House Became Infested 
Last year a friend of mine was having 


trouble with young chicks. After 


nice his hen 


he wanted me to see how 

house looked. It was nicely painted with 
white wash, the dropping boards -were 
clean; in fact the whole house was as 


nice in appearance as ever a house could 
be, except for one little detail. The 
— were set in two by four blocks, 
making a fairly tight crack perhaps an 
inch dees As these cracks were dis- 
red a bit I jabbed my jack knife into 
of them and it fairly dripped with 
blood when I pulled it out. I ran my 
under side of the perch 
mites off by the mil- 


ce if 


whe 


along the 
brushed the 


hand 
and I 
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You will find mites, 
on the under of 
crack be ards, 
nts boards 

harden 
short as 


ii you have any, 
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in splits in wood, 
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ed dropping, in 
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are night | Consotidated By-Product Co., 


Make Biddy Comfortable 


Give Her Reliet from Lice and Mites 


HISCOCK prowlers, you will 

find them any place 
during the daytime where they are 
sheltered from too strong light. At 


night with a good flash light and a close 
observation you can see them working 
along on the rovosts. In the daytime, 
they will vary in color from blood red 
to gray, depending upon the degree of 
blood in their body. A cluster of eggs 
looks almost like a patch of fine silver 
specks. 


Why Summer Control Is Important 


It seems rather late in the season to 
be talking about the eradiction of lice 
and mites, but there are really two rea- 
sons for this apparent late start. First 
midsummer is the period of most rapid 
development for these parasites, and 
they may not have been present in any 
quantity earlier in the year, so that you 
may have thought it was not worth while 
to try to get rid of them. Secondly, in 
farm flocks and on farms where old 
birds and young birds are apt to come 
in contact with each other, there is a 
chance of young stock becoming infect- 
ed. Once prevalent among growing birds 
vermin will not only retard their growth 
and development, but it may also result 
in serious loss. 


Sodium Fluorid Best for Lice 


The best remedy for killing lice is 
sodium fluorid, 90-98 per cent pure. This 
may be either applied by the pinch 
method, that is dusting the birds individ- 
ually, or it may be dissolved in water, 
three-quarters to one ounce to a gallon 
of tepid water. Use warm water and 
duck all of the bird except the head, 
being sure that you ruffle the feathers 
while the bird is under the water. These 
methods require time although they are 
used successfully on many commercial 
poultry farms. Frankly, except where 
a hen is with young or older chicks, I 
think the lice problem is much overem- 
phasized. If your birds have a good 
chance to dust themselves in fine dust, 
real powdery dust, they will keep them- 
selves fairly free. Likewise if you clean 
your nest boxes often and watch for the 
perpetual setters you will do a great 
deal toward controlling lice. 

Mites Hardest to Combat 

Red mites are certainly the worst of 
two evils, and the only way of getting 
rid of them is by spraying or painting 
over the perches, nests, and roosting 
quarters. There are numerous sprays 
handled by local dealers which will put 
an end to mites. There is perhaps one 
thing that is desirable; the base of any 
spray should contain some sort of oi 
because of its ability to soak in and last 
better than water. If you wish to mix 
a spray of your own four parts of strain- 
ed crude petroleum and one part kero- 
sene makes a good one. One of the 
most powerful sprays I have ever used 
w: > equal parts of Hess fly spray and 
kerosene. 

The main thing to remember with the 
red mite is that it breeds in a cycle. The 
female deposits from 12 to 48 eggs 
which hatch in two days. These eggs 
become fully grown in a week. There- 
fore you will find that the safest plan is 
to go over the hen house every seven 
days. To be safe spray three times. It 
is exceedingly hard to reach mites be- 
cause of their almost tight living quar- 
ters and the smallness of the eggs which 
may be tucked in a very small crack. 
Your first spray might kill all the adults 
but the untouched eggs may mean a few 
million more. Incidentally do not over- 
look the nest boxes for they are ideal 
homes for mites and may be the chief 
source of their spread. 





‘Consolidated Beef Scrap 


FOR MORE EGGS 


Stock Yards, Philadelphia. 
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LIVESTOCK BREEDERS | 











HILLSWOLD -~ARM GUERNSEYS 
Special Bull Offer For August 


Two sons of Reliance of Hillswold, 
83814, a grandson of Langwater Warrior 
26509. From A. R. dams, 12 and 9 
months old. 


An 8 months old grandson of Carwy- 
tham Queen 41121 A. R. 15788.4 milk, 
816.3 fat. Ninth cow in class AA. 


Federal Tested Herd 


W. A. CLOUES, 
Manager 


Shrewsbury 


Mass. 











-BROOKFIELD. FARM 


HEAD QUAR ve =e 





DURHAM - CONNECTICUT 
We offer two yearling Woodford bulls and several well 


cred heifers, at attractive prices, 
Write for beokiet “A” “HEREFORDS FOR 


NEW ENGLAND AND WHY” 


PHILIP J. RICH, ANDY CARTER, 
Manager. Herdsman, 








Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 








Average A.R. records of cows now in our herd fe 
10677.98 Ibs. milk, 547.24 Ibs. fat. We have for 
sale three oe * bulls now ready for service. 

For particulars write 
P. F. STAPLES, Mor. €E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 














PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 


FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN 

We can offer you bull calves and young 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May 
Rose Bulls that stand for production and 


type. Prices are for quick sale. Write 
for list. 
Herd Accredited 
FORGE HILL FARM 
New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. 





NW YORK STATE DAIRY COWS 
Ready Cows, August and September Cows 
One load fancy grade Holsteins and Guern- 
seys from tested dairies, suitable for re- 
placements. Two loads fine Holsteins and 
Guernseys not tested. One load by first calf 
heifers to freshen this Fall. 
OSWALD J. WARD & SON, 


Candor, New York 





HORSE BREEDERS 








BELGIANS 
Select your foundation stock from the Eastern 
Headquarters of the 
FARCEUR BELGIANS 
We offer stallions and mares for sale 
times. Prices Reasonable. 


KNOLLWOOD FARM. 
FAYETTEVILLE, NW. Y., DEPT. A. 


Brockway Oliver Jones 
ner Supt. 


at all 
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SWINE BREEDERS 


130—PIGS FOR SALE—130 


Chester and Yorkshire cross and Berkshire and 
Chester cross, all weaned and good blocky pigs, 
Pigs 6 to 7 weeks old, $5.75 each, and 





no runts. 
8 to 9 weeks old, $6.25 each. Also 25 Chesters 
and 30 Berkshires, pure bred, 7 weeks old, sows 


$7 each. Shipped to you C.0.D. on 
No charge for ala crates, 


A. M. LU 
206 Washington St., 


175—PIG$ FOR SALE—175 

Feeding pigs, Yorkshire and Chester cross, and York- 
shire and Berkshire cross. All large growthy pigs. 6 te 7 
weeks old, $5.50 each. 8 to 9 weeks old, $6 each. 
Ali bred to make large hogs. Pure bred Be “ire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. Pure bred Yurashire boars 
or sows 7 weeks old, $7 each. I guarantee safe deliv- 
ery, no charge for shipping crates. I will ship what 
you want of the above lots C. 0. D. on your approval, 
WALTER LUX, 
Woburn, Mass. 


or boars, 
your approval. 


” aie Mass, 





388 Salem St., Telephone 0086 





DOCS 


ng BARGAINS. Big young female hounds; fox $30. 
n $20. Rabbit $15. Trained cow and watch dog $15. 
COLDSBOROUGH GOATERY, Mohnton, Pa. 








When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
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A Visit With Dairymen 


What Central New York Farmers Are Thinking 


T is interesting to 

get away from 
home for a little and see what farmers are 
doing in other sections. This time it is in 
central New York somewhat north of my 
home but at a little less elevation. It 
is in the limestone section, yet the applica- 
tion of ground limestone is frequently 
found to be advantageous. Alfalfa grows 
naturally in many localities, therefore it 
should be a good dairying section, and 
such it is found to be. Some canning 
crops are also grown as the soil is readily 
tillable for the most part. There are sec- 
tions where potatoes add much to the in- 
come in favorable years and there are cer- 
tain gardening activities at intervals for 
the nearby cities and somewhat for the 
New York market. Dairying however, 
forms the backbone of the farming here. 
I am referring now chiefly to portions 
of Oneida County and nearby sections. 


The Story of a Small Field 


There is a considerable varicty of soil 
and if I venture to relate the production 
of a certain small area it should not be 
considered typical of the whole of the 
county by any means. It simply shows 
what may be done by the selection of a 
field and by its special treatment. I am 
satisfied that the story is authentic, al- 
though it beats anything that I have known 
before and is interesting mainly because 
it shows the possibilities of soil produc- 
tion. The field is not level, but some- 
what inclined over the most of it. Garden- 
ing has been carried on for years and the 
soil had been enriched in many ways, 
especially by much manure. Then it was 
seeded to alfalfa and the story is of a year 
after the alfalfa had become well en- 
trenched. 

It was a favorable season. During the 
year three good cows and one two-year- 
old were fed from it almost the whole 
year, besides a pair of horses. Practically 
1500 pounds of roughage were purchased 
in ‘addition and there was a very fair 
pasture to which the stock had access dur- 
ing the summer. The stock was fed nearly 
the whole summer in addition to the pasture 
and all the feeding in summer and winter 
was. from this old garden field except 
for the 1500 pounds of roughage that 
were purchased. Grain was fed as is usual 
to good cows and well kept horses, but 
not in any excess for the purpose of sav- 
ing roughage. That field from which all 
this feeding was done is somewhat less 
than an acre of ground. 


Farmers Know Best What to Follow 


The canning crop question has been 
agitated a little in my own vicinity, but 
by those who are not farmers. Personally, 
I have opposed our farmers signing up 
any given acreage in canning crops for a 
period of perhaps five years and because 
our farmers have not done that no can- 


By H. H. LYON 


ning factory has been 
built. We have some 
land where canning crops might be grown 
but there is so little of it that seems par- 
ticularly adapted that it would be a mis- 
take to encourage it. Here it is dif- 
ferent. No acreage needs to be under con- 
tract before building the factory and both 
factory and production are active. It 
simply shows the truth of the old state- 
ment that the farmers of a locality gen- 
erally know what is best for them to pro- 
duce. Some years these crops have proven 
very profitable and in other years they 
fail. One farmer told me yesterday that 
from four acres of canning peas he re- 
ceived $430 last year above the cost of 
seed. It is not a difficult or expensive 
crop to raise if the season is favorable. 
Some years the market is good but a fac- 
tory owner told me that he fears over- 
production this year. 

Mest of the farmers are producing milk 
to take to the milk plant. Much of it is 
shipped for city use as fluid milk. One 
plant where I called took in 350 cans of 
milk from nearby, sent outside and got 
fifty cans more, besides bringing in some 
forty cans of heavy cream. That cream 
represents a lot of milk. All of this is 
converted into ice cream stock and is 
trucked to a nearby city to be frozen into 
ice cream. The hot days of early June 
made a tremendous demand for ice cream. 
Such weather as we had for a week then 
makes a demand for fluid milk and ice 
cream that will send the price of milk 
back where it was before the middle of 
May. This up-turn in price is sure unless 
our competing factions, some of them, act 
foolishly. These factions cannot unite 
into a single organization, but they can 
act in a sensible manner and stop unrea- 
sonable cutting of prices. 


How One Farmer Does It 


While most dairymen are improving 
their production slowly or not at all, 
occasionally a man gives his attention 
primarily to better dairying.: From all ap- 
pearances these are the men who are stand- 
ing the financial stress in agricultural lines 
the best. It is not always those who sell 
at the station who do the best although 
it frequently is. Mr. Helmar makes butter. 
He has a small farm, does his own work, 
keeps eight Jersey cows and aims to get 
a production of at least 8,000 pounds of 
high test milk. He has alfalfa hay and 
he uses considerable grain feed. Twelve 
to fifteen pounds of grain feed are not too 
much, he thinks, for good cows that are 
to make a profit. This of course is when 
in full production or near it and when feed- 
ing is necessary. He usually feeds some 
in summer the amount depending on the 
condition of pasture, production, etc. Last 
week, his eight cows, some of them well 


(Continued on page 59) 
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“Experiments show that returns from grain feeding do 
not all come at the time grain is fed. Cows receiving 
rain in summer will milk better the following winter.” 





This statement, from a recent University of Minnesota bulletin, 
bears out the experience of successful dairy operators every- 
where. Feed Larro through the summer with pasture. It will 
pay you a profit now; but, more important, it will increase 
milk production next fall and winter when prices are highest 
—an added profit with no added mvestment. 

Ask the nearest dealer 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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The SAFE Ration for Dairy Cows 
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Time Tested Windmill 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecordof 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 







windmill and a 
An Auto-Oiled 


There are 


ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 


most reliable pumping machine. 


Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 


no untried features in the Auto-Olled 


Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oil in the oil-tight, storm- 

proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 
mentshave been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 
is made to run in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 


run salsy fa the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Oiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


AERMOTOR CO. 


Kansas City 


Dallas Des Moines 
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| INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC-TAKE-UP-HOOPS 


Provide Now for Winter Insurance against the loss of the Hay Crop. 


INTERNATIONAL SILO CO., Department 16, Meadville, Pa. 


23 Years—Best Now.  [lighest 


Made 


Best for 
Grade of Material and Workmanship. 
from .Centuries Old Genuine Yellow Douglas 
Fie. The Only Silo on which you can get 
those famous 

















FLIES OFF :: 
CATTLE 


HORSES. 


vith REN ~ RE 
-FELES* HATE IT/: 


Don’t let your profits be switched 
away! It costs money when your 
cows or horses flip flies all day. By 
actual test cows protected by Cow- 
Ease yield 10% to 20% more milk. 

One gallon of Cow-Ease s; about 
200 cows. Twice a day at milking time in 
fly season keeps the flies away. Cattle ticks, 
grubs, and hen lice and mites hate it, tool 
Will not blister or gum. Try it! A sixty- 
cent Cow-Ease Sprayer does the trick. 

If your dealer cannot supply yo=:, send 
his name and address and $1.50 ($1. 75 west 
of Missouri River) to Carpenter-Morton 
Co., Boston, Mass., and we will deliver, pre- 
paid, a gallon can of Cow-Ease. Cow- 

ase Sprayer 60c extra. Give both postal 
and express address, as we ship the 
cheapest and quickest way. We guarantee 
entire satisfaction. 























$10 Down Buys 
Holstein Bull 


A Direct Decendent of 


The Century Sire 
Dutchland Colantha Sir Inka 


His sire has 22 A. R. O. daughters 
and is a son of a 30-pound four-year 
old daughter of Dutchland Colantha 
Sir Inka, the best son of that noted 
milk sire, Colantha Johanna Lad. 

The dam of this young Bull produced 
over 21,000 pounds milk and over 
800 pounds butter as a Junior 4-year 
old. She is a sister to Phroney Pontiac, 
with a record of over 1,062 pounds but- 
ter. Both descend from that famous 
sire, King Segis Pontiac, whose A. R. 
daughters number 194. 


Dairymen’s League Certificates ac- 
cepted in partial payment at full face 
value. 


Write for Particulars 
FISHKILL FARMS 


HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 

















DAIRY FEED $8.00 PER TON WITH 
PHILADELPHIA an 
New SCHLICHTES 
Wood Stave 
IL Cement Stave 
C.L&Z. Metal 
Glazed Tile 
construction for satisfaction, quality 
for service, door frames with doors 
il } that can not swell fast. Cash of 
ii i | monthly payments. Special prices now. 
| |. alls Free Catalogue. Opening Reots for @ 
EMG} full silo without refilling 
MW WOOD TANKS § BARN EQUIPMENT 
 . E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 
(Box A.A.) 10 $. 18th St., Phils., Pm 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative 


t Raa 
As the following 


prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 


lation announces 


ing the last half of July for milk testing 
3% m the basic zone co. 201 to 210 miles 
of New York City. Jé ts understood o 


course that the prices mentioned below are 


not received by the farmer but go mto the 


pool They are prices dealers pay the 
Leaque 
Class 1 eee Bee ccasavawnces $2.80 
Chen 2 Pee CHOCO ocececacsees 1.80 
Class 2B Ice Cream cccccccs . o tae 
Cines ZL Solt Cheese cccccccccce - 1.90 
Class 3A Fvaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk 1.90 
Milk for Chocolate e 1.80 
Class 3B Whole Milk powder . 1.60 
Class 3C Hard cheese other than 
PRACT 0.66 ven kvicses 1.80 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market 
The class one price for the last half of 
July a year ago was $1.86 
League Announces June Prices 
GlOes POCE OTIS cccccsicccvcae 1.86 
DOT. ccennduetsodteeeeeuet .06! 
Net Pool price .. eeseveesceses 1.80 
Certificates of Indebtedne 10 
Cash price to farmers 1.70 
The cash price to farmers in June 1924 
was $1.24. 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Producers an- 
nounces the following prices for 3% 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Ce D Seaacnccecsxnesecedaanes $2.20 
GUAGE SF ceccvcscscncscccsecscenss 2.00 
EOE SD 406snnseseesecseeesoncens 1.65 
Class 4 prices determined by butter 
and cheese quotations on the New York 
mar et 
Non Pool Cooperative 
The Non-Pooling Dairymen’s Coop- 
erative announces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
See © attwenaseeawrasiens | 
EUG Dr csnvadeuusesdéectcencdannes 1.90 
Clas A e¢ebestenkusgewacenaqunene r.80 
Cla ie Aide E ded Wak eden eee ne 1.75 
Interstate Producers 
The Interstate Milk Producers As- 
sociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 





announce the receiving station prices or 


the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 


the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER MARKET FIRMER 





CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED July 14 July 7 Ago 
Score higher 
than extras .43 -43'% 4224-43' 4134-42!, 
Extras(92sc) 42' 2 42' 2 4144-41! 2, 
84-91 score 39 42 39 +42 36 -41 
Lower G'd’s 38 8'> 38 8'2 34 35! 
We ixive had a fairly good butter mar- 
ket since our last report Conditions have 
stea u ved to the point tha i 
M 1 July 1}, creamery extr p. 
) adv 1 to 42 lra ! 
l receiver are scinn treel t 
x to keep the mar n a healthy 
‘ n by keep thir } l 
thre Hoid accumulation W 
dangerous playtoy t w t 
year 
In comparison th last year’s f 
r l ire c | behind 
Furthermore tl ve ment re rt » tl 
holding f lutte cold I t | 
the United State 1 Ju I \ hat 
th ve hig ire It 000 pounds 
he nd t ig a vea i All 
T ] } t; ] ve sat ry 
1 but | es] Ily ve 
h appar y passed the peak of | 
dt ! 
he 1 ce that experi i 
on July 7, w hi rey ed 1 last 
‘ t sudd or the trad 








SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 


To R. BRENNER & SONS | : 


Ronded Commission Merchants 


358 C -eenwich St., New York City} : 





to absorb it and prices were maintained 
with difficulty. «fhe situation became so 
strained and in the face of a failure to 
move stock satisfactorily and pressure to 
sell developed and the market yielded and 
on the 8th, 42c was the ruling price for 
amery extras. This decline frightened 
the speculators and consequently business 
slowed up slightly. On the oth the market 
became more settled, buying was stimulated 
both among jobbers and speculators as well 
as out of town interests. By the 11th the 
situation had improved to such an extent 
that the market took on an _ extremely 
trong and firm tone, which resulted in the 
advance to 42'%c on the 13th. This was 
continued on the 14th. Any sharp advance 
would kill the case in short order, for the 
speculators are just nicely taking hold at 
the existing rates and receivers are not 
anxious to spoil matters by rushing the 


cre 


price. 

CHEESE PRICES HIGHER 
STATE A Year 
FLATS July 14 July 7 Ago 
Fresh, fancy 23'2-24'2 22'2-24 20 -21'2 
Fresh, av’g’e 22 -22'2 21'/2-22 19 -19% 
Held fancy .26'2-27'2 26'/2-27'2 24'/2-26 
Held aver, ..25'/2-2642 25'/2-2642 23 -24 


Cheese prices have stiffened since our 
last report. Fancy fresh cheese has ad- 
vanced from one half to a full cent while 
average run cheese has advanced only one- 
half cent. The reason for this is because 
fancy marks are meeting a much better 
demand than average run goods. In ads 
dition to strong advices from up-State New 
York we are receiving firmer reports from 
Wisconsin and other western points. Due 
to tne re latively higher prices of cheese, 
co pared with a year ago, there has been 
very little speculative support to the mar- 
ket. Most of the storing activity, which 
is running about two million pounds ahead 
of last year j 


EGG MARKET EASIER 


on receivers’ accounts. 


NEARBY A Year 
WHITES July 15 July 7 Ago 
Selected Extras . 44-47 46-48 40-42 
Av'ge extras . .42-43 44-45 37-39 
Extra firsts ...39-41 41-43 H-36 
Firsts . 37-38 38-40 31-33 
Gathered 35-40 35-42 29-35 
BROWNS 
Fancy 40-45 40-45 35-42 
As we anticipated in our last weck’s 
report, the egg market has eused off con- 
siderably. rhe lower prices do not tell 
the whole story. By far the majority of 


receipts are working out at prices rang- 
ing from 37 to 42c and it is only a com- 
paratively small percentage that brings top 
quotations. The egg market a whole 
is in quite a demoralized condition. Re- 
ceipts have been considerably heavier than 
the trade can absorb and as a result ac- 
have been piling up, which 
uided to the government report which 
shows cold storage holdings this year are 
approximately 800,000 cases heavier than 
a vear ago (considerably more than the 
trade expected) has created a pressure to 
sell with a consequent weakening of quota- 
ns. That is rather a long sentence but 
the situation up in a nut 


as 


cumulations 


tl 


whole 


it sums 


hell. We have more eggs than the trade 
wants and more eggs in storage than we 
really expected and as a result prices have 
weakened. Cold storage figures for New 


York State indicate that our surplus over 
last vear amounts to something like 180,000 
while New York City figures show 

of something like 50,000 more 
this year than last year. It is the report 
untry as a whole that counts 
Ot late we have had more com- 


a difference 


m the « 


vever 
of the effects of heat and arrivals 
a smaller proportion of heat free 
The last few days have shown 
hter receipts from New Jersey. 


POULTRY EMBARGO LIFTED 


FOWLS A Year 
July 14 July 7 Ago 
Colored . 28-29 24-26 23-24 
Leghorns . 23-24 22-24 19-21 
BROILERS 
Colored ‘ 31-33 28-32 41-43 
Leghorns 25-32 23-27 30-38 
On July 10 the New York State De- 
partment of Farms and Markets issued an 
announcement which amends the quarantine 


ion to the shipment of live poultry 
of live poultry 
k to any point 


the reshipment 


. city of New Ye 





rk State or any other state. The 

irket was not informed of this until 
the 1yth. It was expected that it would 
rove conditions in the market ma- 
rially. As yet it is too soon to see what 
ffect the lifting of the embargo will have. 


1923 demonstrated, namely, that 


New York City has been receiving more 
poultry than it can readily handle. Since 
the break in prices last week, less poultry 
has been coming to New York City but 
at that, prices have not recovered to any 
extent. The embargo has prevented New 
York City receivers from reshipping live 
poultry to summer resort sections in up- 
state New York and New England. This 
has stagnated trade to a considerable ex- 
tent. We hope that the order which lifts 
the embargo has not come too late to im- 
prove the situation to some extent. 

At the moment express fowls are steady 
to firm. Heavy colored stock has been 
bringing from 28 to 29c, while Leghorns 
have not been faring as well, being quoted 
anywhere from 23 to 24c. The broiler 
market has been very irregular. The de- 
mand has been fairly good but receivers 
have been unable to force prices up above 
the freight market. This has been undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that the freight mar- 
ket has been able to supply the trade with 


all that it really needs. 
GRAINS AND FEEDS 
FUTURES A Year 
July 14 July 7 Ago 
(At Chicage) 
Wheat ....... 1.57 1.4754 1.221, 
"Farr 1.06'2 995% 1.064 
GEE scceeses -452 -46'/2 54% 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat. No. 2Red 1.7434 1.74% 1.421, 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.29% 1.231 1.24% 
Oats, No. 2...... 58> 5742 -65 
FEEDS July 11 July 4 
(At Buffalo) 
Gre. GOW occcsscces 38.00 z 39.50 
Sp’g Bran .......... 28.00 + 25.50 
4° Bran ...cccccve. 31.00 & 27.50 
Stand’d Mids ....... 30.00 ~ 26.50 
Soft W. Mids ....... 38.00 i 33.00 
Flour Mids ......... 37.50 cs 31.00 
eee GO sacccocedsd 43.00 ae 37.50 
Wh. Hominy ...... 39.00 =. 38.75 
Yel. Hominy ...... 39.00 Sing 38.00 
Corn Meal .......0.. 50.00 33 42 00 
Gluten Feed ........ 41.75 > 41.25 
Gluten Meal ........ aa Q 47.50 
36% C. S. Meal ..... 43.50 S _- 
41% C. S. Meal ....46.00 > — 
43% C. S. Meal ....48.00 _—_ 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Oll Meal .. ...+-46.00 43.00 


The above feed quotations are taken from the 
weekly report of the New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets. 

The wheat market has improved con- 
siderably since our last report. From 
day to day it moves quite erratically. Crop 
reports have been responsible for most of 
the changes, some sections of the west re- 
porting rust damage. while other localities 
are suffering from intense heat. Most of 
the rust damage is reported to be in the 
Red River Valley. The hot spell comes at 
a rather critical time and there is no telling 
how mrch injury has been done to the 
crop. The corn crop moved in sympathy 
with wheat. 


Some Observations and Sug- 
gestions on Packing Apples 
(Continued from page 50) 


ing the definite tendency away from the 
barrel and toward smaller unit con- 
tainers. 

With the high prices of this year, the 
should not forget what 
in a 
time of plenty only the best is wanted. It 
promises to be increasingly difficult for 
those who grow anything but the best 
to make a living out of apple orchards 
in the years to come. 


apple grower 


Eastern Apples Being Packed Better 


Only a few years ago really good 
packs of Eastern apples were so scarce 
as to be very conspicuous. In the last 
season there were more good barrel 
packs on the market and many small lots 
in smaller containers. Largely because 
of the greater effort put into grading 
and attractive packing, I think there 
have been more Eastern apples on sale 
in the fancy groceries and fruit shops in 
New York City this year than for many 
years, 

The Eastern Apple Exposition last 
year undoubtedly stimulated many grow- 
to new methods. At least six 


ers try 


different well known apple growers of 
New York State have told me of the 
mental shaking up they got when they 
saw their prize packs of appies alongside 
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some of the-other fellows at that apple 
show. 

With some lines of merchandise the 
package sells the article. But, while the 
package is very important, apples must 
always sell themselves on their grading. 
The package must be adapted to the 
trade outlet through which you wish to 
market the fruit, but an expensive pack- 
age won't help sell poor apples. So, 
therefore, until a man is ready to grow 
fancy fruit, it will probably not pay him 
to try new packages. 

It always pays to grade right, though, 
except for the “fly-by-night”, For New 
York State growers I recommend get- 
ting away entirely from the “unclassi- 
fiel” pack. Pack “A” grade and “B” 
grade and throw the rest into cider or 
feed them to the pigs. In a year like 
1923 a man better sell in bulk than to 
put “unclassified’ apples into barrels. 
For the summer and early fall varieties, 
such as Yellow Transparent, Red Astra- 
kan, Dutchess and Wealthy. There is 
an outlet for grade 2%” up, including 
all sizes, in bushel baskets. For all later 
varieties I would advise, however, grad- 
ing into the following size groups for 
barrel or basket pack: 

“A” grade 2'/4-inch 

“A” grade 2'/2-inch up to 3-inch 
“A” grade 3-inch up 

“B” grade 2'%4-inch 

“B” grade 2!-inch up 

The 3-inch “A” grade will bring a 
premium that pays to separate them, 
especially those varieties best for baking. 
The jobbing buyers who resell to gros 
cers like a pack faced up with three- 
inch apples. It is easy to sell on ap- 
pearance. But their preference is shorte 
sighted. They forget that the retailer 
sees all the apples before the barrel is 
empty, and uniformity of size and qual- 
ity determines his profit. 

In sizing it pays to go over the min- 
imum and never under. With the ex- 
ception of McIntosh, Snows, and possi- 
bly Winesaps, it is wasteful to pack any 
apples under 2%-inch. Newtown Pip- 
pins of 2-inch sizes will go well for ex- 
port in a short-crop year, but these are 
the exception. With many varieties it 
is unprofitable to pack any below 2%- 
inch in “B” grade. Ben Davis are an- 
other exception to the recommendations 


above. I would advise grading them: 
“A" 24-inch up to 3-inch 
“A” 3-inch up 


“B” 24-inch up 


Early Bens should be separated into 
“A” 2% and “A” 2%4 up. This grading 
fits the export demand and will bring the 
best returns, 











Fishkill Farms 
Offers Eleven 
Bred Heifers 


Purebred Registered Holsteins 
Tuberculin Tested 


Due to Freshen During Late 
Fall and Early Winter 


This bunch of young stock will 
give some man an excellent nucleus 
for a purebred herd. They will be 
“coming on” just about the time 
milk prices start upward. 


Write for pedigrees, prices and spec- 


ial terms: 


FISHKILL FARMS 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Owner 
HOPEWELL JUNCTION, N. Y. 
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News From Among the Farmers 


New York Horticulture Society Reports Fruit Survey 


HE following report comes from R. L. 
Gillett, agricultural statistician of the 
New York State Department of Farms 
and Markets. This report was compiled 
by Mr. Gillett in collaboration with’ Mr. 
Roy P. McPherson, secretary of the New 
York State Horticultural Society who 
obtained the facts that make up the re- 
port from members of the Horticultural 
Society. Mr. Gillett’s report is as follows: 
The accompanying table includes the 
average “condition” of fruit crops as re- 
ported by 385 members of the New York 
State Horticultural Society, together with 
comparable figures from members for 
previous years. In making comparisons 
with earlier years, however, the relative 
advancement of the crop should be kept 
in mind. In a season when fruit blooms 
late and the “June drop” is not far ad- 
vanced, condition figures at this date are 
likely to be somewhat higher than in sea- 
sons when the bloom is earlier and the 
June drop is practically over, even though 
the actual prospects for a crop are the 
same. 

Figures are given for individual counties 
only when three or more reports were re- 
ceived although all reports included in 
the district and state averages. Comments 
accompanying the reports indicate that 
the APPLE crop is spotted, some orchards 
promising a good crop while others nearby 
are poor. The cold weather with showers 
at blooming time appeared in, many cases, 
to prevent proper pollination with a con- 
sequently poor set of fruit. June drop 
has been reported heavy. Scab and insect 
injury so far have been relatively light 
with many members reporting the cleanest 
crop of fruit to date in years. Local 
hailstorms have done some damage, and 
the frosts in May appear to have seriously 
injured the fruit in the less favored loca- 
tions in the Central and Southern counties. 

PEARS have likewise been more free 
than usual from insect damage, though 


some fire blight was reported. With the 
same damaging effects from unfavorable 
spring weather as apples, pears are also 
spotted, with Bartlett making a rather un- 
favorable showing in comparison with 
Seckel, Keiffer and other varieties, 

PEACHES are irregular as to set, there 
having been considerable winter injury. 
In the Western New York belt, the crop 
is reported considerably lighter south of 
the Ridge road than north of it. The 
northern Hudson Valley also promises 
poorly. Niagara, the most important peach 
county, now appears to have the best crop 
prospects. 

With a wide range in condition figures 
PLUMS show the most uniform condi- 
tions in the Western New York section. 
QUINCES likewise show up better in 
Western New York than in the Hudson 
Valley. SQUR CHERRIES show a rela- 
tively high condition in Wayne County, 
medium in Ulster County and relatively 
low in Columbia and Dutchess, while 
SWEET CHERRIES are very much 
better in Western New York than in the 
Hudson Valley. 

GRAPES, which were damaged con- 
siderably by the late May freezes, followed 
by very dry weather in June, are making 
only fair progress, with conditions in the 
Hudson Valley better than in Western 
and Central New York. 





Farm News from Northern 
New York 


OW the farmers as a rule are in the 

midst of, or just getting nicely com- 
menced at their haying. Of course, with 
the scarcity of competent help, thinking 
seriously of taking a vacation would be the 
height: of folly, but nevertheless that is 
one thing that should not be passed over 
lightly or neglected, as the farmer’s hours 
are long and tedious and a few days 
snatched away from the busy activities, not 


only affords the much needed recreation 
so essential to the average family but is 
often very beneficial from an educational 
standpoint. 

In order to have a really successful 
vacation one should not go at it haphazard 
but have some definite object in mind in 
addition to the rest and escape from the 
daily routine. Having in mind a_ happy 
family of four persons and their plans as 
outlined, for their present summer vaca- 
tion, is what inspired me to write this 
article, but of course, local conditions and 
environment are largely instrumental in 
vacation plans. 

These people sometime ago purchased a 
large roomy tent, a small convenient camp 
stove and commodious lunch box and after 
the busy haying season is over, will start 
out on a week or ten days touring trip, 
which at the present time with the many 
roadside markets and public camping places 
can so easily be undertaken. 


It really does not matter so much just 
what the vacation is, or where one goes, 
but I know from practical experience being 
born and reared on a large dairy farm, that 
the farmer with a growing family of boys 
and girls can well afford to take just a 
few days from his busy activities and zive 
his family the much needed rest and 
change, which they so richly deserve and 
is their’s by right. 

It is more the change from the daily 
duties than the rest obtained, and meeting 
people engaged in other lines of endeavor 
that is so benefical. If one tours the Ad- 
irondack region the beautiful lakes and 
green capped mountains, with their velvet 
covering can hardly help but leave a last- 
ing impression. 

Just oil up the old flivver, fill up her 
tank with gas, turn old Dobbin out to shift 
for himself a few days, take along a good 
generous supply of eatables and last but 
not least take along a few copies of the 
old reliable AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and 


perhaps reread a few chapters of The 
Trouble Maker. It will serve to revive 
your spirits if you should get all downcast 
and when turning in at the old farm gate, 
after a few days of well earned rest, 
perhaps the old farm will never have 
looked better to you. At any rate isn’t 
the experiment worth trying? 


—Cuarces L. Srizes. 





New York County Notes 


Franklin County—Farmers started 
haying during the second week in July. 
The prospects are that ihe crop will 
yield very well. Recent rains have ad- 
vanced crops of all kinds except corn 
which has been rather backward in most 
cases. With warm weather the last of 
this month and the first half of August 
it is expected that we will harvest an 
average crop. There is considerable 
interest in the TB test of cattle in 
Franklin County. Many farmers in the 
vicinity of Chateaugay have signed up to 
have their herds tested. 


Jefferson County—The hay crop does 
not look as promising as earlier in the 
season. Plenty of rain has given grain 
a good start although the season has 
been very late. A few hot days brought 
the corn crop up in about a week and 
after being dragged several times and 
cultivated once so far the crop looks 
excellent. Crows are plentiful. Some 
farmers did not turn out their cows this 
year during June and these are milking 
especially well. Ward Kissel has a fine 
field of sweet clover which he has cut 
and cured for hay. F. X. Baumert paid 
$1.90 for 3% milk at the factory at 
Evans Mills. Butter is selling for 45c 
to 52c. Eggs are bringing from 30 to 
38c. Gardens look excellent owing to 
splendid rains we have had every few 
days. Farmers started haying during 
the second week in June. 





Condition of Fruit Crops About July 1st, 1925, in the Various Districts of New York State, with Details for Some of the Principal 
Fruit Counties and Corresponding July 1st Averages for Previous Years 
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by their fire smoking after supper pipes, 
while the September dusk settled on hills 
and forest and lake, “what's in the back 
of your head regarding this Pierre? You 
knew of the dead Indian at Stoop- 
River when he came to the post, yet 


think he 


me 


made no mention of that but told this wild 
tale of the Feather Lake Windigo scare. 
Why should he lie about the one and con- 
‘ other?” 

The Iroquois slowly exhaled a column 
»f smoke before replying 

“Dees Pierre I know for long time. He 
al ivs mak’ trouble. Wen I see heem, he 

ng or he nevaire mak’ more 

t r « riviere was the unre- 
— ; . 

But what is he driving at? Why 


' t he report the killing of that In- 
rat S 1 River as well as the Win- 
digo scare that existed at Feather Lake?” 
Stecle’s eyes sought David's impassive 
but the Ojibway seemed deep in a 


m of his own. And the thought en- 

1 the mind of the American that David 
had heen taken into Michel's confidence 
inder the promise of secrecy. But why 
1 the hexd-man hesitate to share his 
picions Why, when they were pursu- 
ng the me quest—when they worked 


The Valley of V oices—2y George Marsh 


and stalk that ridge from three directions.” 

Kneeling, the excited paddlers lifted the 
Peterboro with every stroke, its nose 
breaking the star-studded surface of the 
lake in a deep ripple. 

They were halfway to the shore when 
the voice burst out anew in sobs and maud- 
lin mewing, and Steele pitied the terrified 
women and children of the fishing camp, 
facing the horror alone, with their men 
far in the caribou barrens 

Landing on the beach under the ridge, 
Steele left the others with the warning: 
“No wild firing, now! Remember the 
whistle! We'll mcet here on this sand 
beach.” 

The canoe vanished in the shadows and 
the American started his stalk. In a half 
mile he left the gloom of the spruce to 
begin the slow climb through the starlit 
waste of down timber up to the bald 
shoulder of the Twice he stopped 
for a space to y the caterwauling on 
the brow beyond him. Blood-chilling, un- 
the voice filled the calm night. 
no bear possessed the vocal 





ridge. 
study 


earthly, 
Feline it was, 
chords for such raving, yet the tracks back 
at Stooping River were strangely like a 
bear’s. After all, the Windigo had come 
to Big Feather. 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


RENT STEELE, an American ethnologist, is travelling throug’ 
the Canadian wilds, studying Indian lore for the American Museum 


of Natural History He arrives at 


Onge. 


the fur trading post of Colonel St. 


With him lives his beautiful and cultured daughter, Denise. 


The post is trice doomed. The superstitious Indian trappers are fleeing 
the country in terror, believing that the mysterious and weird howling 
and shrieking that they have heard in the forest, is that of the Windigo, 


a vicious fiendish beast of Indian fable. 


LaFlamme, a villanous and 


unscrupulous free-trader threatens the ruin of St. Onge’s post unless 


he can have Denise for his wife. 


Lascelles, St. Onge’s superior, who also wishes to marry Denise. 


The failure of the post is sealed by 


It is 


his plan to ruin the post and force Denise to marry him to save her 


father. 


St. Onge vows she shall not be sacrificed... Steele determines 


to solve the mystery of the Windigo with the aid of two Indian guides, 


David and Michel. 
aggravated by the mutterings of ar 


The teiror and the superstition of the Indians is 


indian medicine man, Tete-Boule. 


A treacherous indian, Pierre, arrives at the camp with the report that 


the Windigo had also been heard at a far distant Indian village. 


Steele 


and his guides leave for the new haun: of the Windigo and on their 


way find an Indian, horribly muiilated. 
They immediately return and find Lascelles at th> 
~enise tha: she has pledged herself to marry 


said nothing of this. 
post. Stcele learns from 


They wonder why Pierre 


Lascelles, although she does not love him, to save her father from 


losing his post, which would mean his ruin. 


Steele soon sets out again 


to hunt the Windigo after ‘etting Denise to promise that she will not 
marry Lascelles until spring, before which time Steele plans to return 
and solve the mystery of the strange voices in the valley. 








with the common purpose of running down 
the mystery which menaced the post, did 
Michel hesitate to share his thoughts? It 


was irritating to a degree, but Steele knew 


his Indians—knew that Michel would talk 
n his own time and not before—that ques- 
ning would only drive him into a deeper 
“How many Indians trap the Portage 
Lake ¢ Steele asked 
( | manec hunt dat valley, good 
de Little Current.” 
Well start tomorrow. It looks as if 
M \Windigo was not going to pay 
From the ridges of the mainland the 
aning | w of a cow moose slowly 
lied the fr night 
1) vy holler ver strange,” said 
avid the three sat with tilted heads, 
\vain out across the still lake drifted 
ng call 
Huh!” 1 red Michel, “dat Injun 
Ik 
R !, the three listened to the voice in 
t t, and in the mind of each sldwly 
ipe the same surmise 
from the burnt ridge of the op- 
ite shore lifted a low wail, gathering in 
l until it clumaxed im a scream. 
“Dp Windigo!” With a leap, Michel 
id rifle and was sliding the canoe 
h 4 
( cried Steele, “we'll separate 





taut with the 
a beast, crafty 
rather than raw from this 
mystery—mystery 
touching on the supernatural. If this night 
a beast, frenzied by an at- 
tack of rabies, the report of its puzzling 
behavior and wanderings, with its subse- 
quent capture and death, would indeed elec- 
trify zoological circles; for rabies, while 
common among and the plains 
wolves, was unknown in the north, and no 
wolf, nor wolverine nor lynx, made those 
tracks in the mud of Wailing River. That 
was the trail of a bear with misshapen feet, 
but this orgy of screams and mewing from 
the ridge above him belonged to the tribe 
[ felines. 
Painfully in the half light, he worked his 
up through the network of charred 
timber, and strewn boulders stripped of 
soil by the fire, gripping his Mannlicher 
the fiendish mutilation of 
Stooping River; stopping 


with nerves 
the hunt of 


He listened 
excitement of 
and vindictive, 
nearness to a_ baffling 


prowler wert 


coy« ytes 


ot cats, 


Way 


as he recalled 
the Indian at 
often to listen—turning repeatedly to watch 
his back tracks. 

The danger of the hunters firing into 
each other was great, and he climbed cau- 
tiously, taking the cover of the down tim- 
ber, ears alert fer the staccato whistle of 
the yellow legs, their signal of identifi- 
cation. 

At last, with skin and clothes torn by 
brittle twigs of the dead spruce, he 
it shoulder of the ridge. For 


the 


reached the fl 
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some time the night had brooded, une 
marred by the voice. He wondered if hig 
falling in his ascent had put the creature 
on its guard—if it waited for him in the 
litter of boulders and tree trunks just 
ahead. Cocking his rifle he crept forward, 
searching the area of skeleton trees, ghost 
ly in the pale light of the stars, for some 
movement. He was puzzled at the failure 
of the Indians, whose pace should have 
been faster than his, to reach the brow of 
the ridge. If they had, perhaps even now, 
the roving eye of Michel already marked 
him out—was sighting down a rifle bar- 
rel, his crooked finger on the trigger, waite 
ing to be sure of his target before he fired. 
At the thought Steele flattened out and 
whistled. 

But the hoo-hoo of a gray owl, patrole 
ing the green timber of the lake shore bee 
low, was his answer. So he kept on. He 
had not gone far when, from the tangled 
tree trunks a hundred yards in front, the 
scream of a lynx stiffened him in his 
tracks. He raised his rifle but saw no tare 
get. The scream died, and far on the 
sleeping lake a loon laughed in mockery. 
Again the night was hushed. 

To move in the direction of the beast 
would mean the unavoidable snapping of 
brittle spruce—noise; so the hunter swung 
himself up on a fallen trunk, and waited 
—rifle ready. In the doubtful light, the 
Indians might see him and fire, but they 
had their orders. 

Minutes, which seemed imterminable to 
the watcher, passed. The burnt ridge was 
blanketed by silence as mist shrouds a lake. 
Although there was no air stirring, the 
beast must have scented them and gone. 
The man on the tree ground his teeth in 
disappointment. Where were the Indians? 

Then to his surprise an unspeakable 
mewing defiled the night. In vain he strove 
to locate the position of the beast. But, 
as the mewing merged into the shrieks of 
a woman, the flash and report, flash and 
report, of two rifles cut it short off. Some- 
thing thrashed through the timber out in 
front. 

He swung his rifle in the direction of the 
sound, his eyes straining for a target. The 
starlight gave him a flecting glimpse of 
a dark object crossing the bole of a skele- 
ton spruce, and he fired twice. Then 
leaping down, he plunged through the tan- 
gle of dead spruce in the wake of David 
and Michel who had stalked their quarry, 
but evidently in the uncertain light, missed. 

Down over the treacherous going of the 
slope of the ridge the sure-footed Indians 
hunted the thing their rifle shots had stam- 
peded. Tripping, falling, to rise and stum- 
ble on through the network of trunks and 
limbs, Steele struggled to keep at the heels 
of his men. But gradually the noise of 
the pursuit drew away from the white man, 
no match for those who, from childhood, 
had traveled the forests at night. So, re- 
luctantly, he turned back to the lake shore 
and found the canoe, where he washed the 
blood and smut of charcoal from his bat- 
tered legs and arms, listening for the shots 
which might mean the end of the Windigo 
terror on the Wailing. 

But the shots were never fired. In an 
hour two grimy, tattered half-breeds, 
bleeding from contact with the timber, ap- 
peared on the beach. 

“Well, it fooled us again,” vouchsafed 
Stecle, ruefully, “did you see it?” 

“We nevaire heem,” muttered the 
disheartened Michel, squatting on his heels 
at the water's edge to bathe his face, and 
his shoulders from which the woolen shirt 
hung in ribbons. 

“You did not see him when you fired?” 
demanded the surprised Steele. “ I got a 
look at him fer a second.” 

David grinned at his chief. “Dat was 
me you De bullet sceng close, 
too. Good shot!” 

“What, you were out in front of me! 
Why didn’t you whistle?” protested the 
chagrined Steele. “I didn’t know, until 
you fired, that you two had got up there.” 
64) 


see 


shoot at. 


(Continued on page 
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WE are now put- 
ting the num- 
ber of points awarded 
towards a merit 
medal after each 
article or letter we 
print. The author 
should cut them out 
and record the points 
on a credit card 
which you can get 
from us for five 
_—_ 3} cents. 

There are three 
merit medals which you can win. The 
first one is bronze and is won by secur- 
ing 300 merit points. The second medal 
is silver and is awarded for the second 
300 points, and the third is gold, and 
is given for the third 300 points. It 
will take some time to win even the 
bronze medal, but it can be done if you 
go after it. Look in the June 20 issue 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for a list 
of Amateur publications, but do not for- 
get that one of the best ways to get 
points is to send “contribs” to us. 

Some of you Scouts seem to find it 
difficult to find subjects to write about 
so I am suggesting a few for you. 

“Suggestions for improving the Lone 
Scout column.” 

“Why I joined the Lone Scouts” 

“How I passed my degree tests” 

“What we do at Tribe meetings” 

“Some trapping experiences” 

“Building a dam (or shack or what- 
ever you have built)” 

“Making a collection” 

“A fishing trip” 

Your boy chums will envy you when 
you get your merit medal, and you will 
be proud to win it because it stands for 
a real achievement. You will find a 
picture of the merit medal on page 25 
of the handbook. 








Boys—Don’t Miss This 

Would you like to have all expenses 
paid to attend the EASTERN STATES 
exposition at Springfield, Mass., on Sept. 
20-26? is 

Here are the main facts about the case. 

1. The Eastern States exposition is a 
big fair held every year at Springfield. 
This year the dates are Sept 20-26. 

2. There is a big encampment of Boy 
Scouts and Lone Scouts at the fair. 

3. One Lone Scout from the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST tribe is to have all his 
expenses paid to attend this camp. Rail- 
road fare and board will be supplied by 
the Boy Scouts of America. There will 
be a $5.00 registration fee. 

4. We will select the Scout who will 
go according to the following plan. 

5. The contest closes Sept. 1, 1925. 

Selecting the Lucky Scout 

First—write us telling us you intend 
to compete for the trip. We will send you 
more information about it and a regular 
application blank. 

Second—The necessary qualifications are 
that you must be a member of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST tribe of Lone Scouts, 
and you must have passed your first de- 
grec before the final selection is made. 

Awarding the Points 

The Scout having the most points Sep- 
tember first according to the following sys- 
tem will get the trip. 

For each degree passed other than the 
first degree—so points. 

For each point earned toward a merit 
medal between July 18 and September 1— 
I point. 

For each new member secured between 
July 18 and September 1—10 points. 

For each new renewal subscription for 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST—25 points. 

For each photograph or drawing sent 
us and accepted by the Art Editor—15 
points. 

For the 3 best letters sent us on the 
subject “Why I am a Lone Scout”—100- 
75-50 points. 

We think this a wonderful opportunity 
for the Lone Scouts of our tribe, and we 
are greatly pleased that we succeeded in 
getting the chance to send one delegate. 
Of course we wish all the members of the 
tribe could go, but do not say, “Oh well 
there is no chance for me.” The fellow 
who works the hardest will get the trip, 
and it is surely worth working for. 

Here are some of the things you will 





i Done Scouts of America 


American Agriculturist Tribe 


see and do. In the first place, you will 
see and become acquainted with Boy 
Scouts and Lone Scouts from many States. 
The Scouts will have a big exhibit in- 
cluding a Mohawk Indian village, a scout 
achievement exhibit, merit badge booths, 
a mascot menagerie, and lots of recreation 
and fun under trained leaders. 

Then there will be the regular exposi- 
tion program including Auto races, a dog 
show, a State police demonstration, fire- 
works, a big livestock show, horse races, 
and many other things of interest. 

All your expenses will be paid. You 
will have your meals at the encampment 
on the grounds. Your transportation ex- 
penses will be paid, and the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will pay your registration 
fee of $5.00 which ordinarily the delegates 
pay for themselves. 

Sit down as soon as you read this and 
let us know that you wish to try for the 
trip. 





Lone Scout Letters 


Dear Lone Scouts:—! Joined the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST tribe of Lone 
Scouts in May, 1925. | live on a farm in 
the town of Minia and go to school one 
mile away. t am nine years old. | think 
the Lone Scouts are multiplying fast. We 
take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

WALTER BUESINK, LS. 
Clymer; Chaut. Co., N. Y. (3) 


We are glad to hear from you, Walter. 
The Lone Scout Editor onced lived in 
Chautauqua county, and it is a good 


place to live. 
+ 


Dear Scout Chums:—! thought | would 
write you Scouts a letter since | am a 
member of the great organization the Lone 
Scouts of America and my idea is to get 
acquainted with some of my Brothers. 

I have received my membership card. My 
first degree book has not come yet but ! 
am expecting it soon. 

Another thing ! want to get Is some 
Information about contributing points. 

From your scout chum, 
HENRY KLEE, L. S., (3) 





The Pledg: of 
The Lone Scouts 

“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. 1 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 
be worthy of the 
name Lone Scout.” 








Dear Lone Scout Editor:—Just a few 
lines to let you Know that | am pro- 
gressing fine. 

1 have passed the first degree, and am 
nearly through with the second.. | also 
have twelve points toward a Booster pin. 

| have organized a tribe and we have had 
two meetings. The officers are as follows: 
Tribe Chief William L. Barber 
Sachem Robert Bowers 
Scribe Dexter Bowers 
Wampum Bearer Stanley Barber 

The other member is Clarence Barber. 

Scoutingly yours, 
WILLIAM BARBER, 
Altamont, N. Y. (7) 

Thats fine, William. I am sure you will 
have a successful tribe. Write and tell us 
what you do at tribe meetings.—Lone 
Scout Editor. 


A Visit With Dairymen 

(Continued from page 55) 
along in the lactation period, made him 
88 pounds of butter for which he has a 
ready market at his door at fifty cents a 
pound. The skim milk is used for poultry, 
calves, etc., and he figures it at fifty cents 
a hundred.’ I venture he wouldn't sell it 
all at a dollar. 

Mr. Hewitt, another dairyman, had to go 
to the hospital last fall and was obliged 
to sell his cows. He had been a dozen 
years or so building up a herd to his liking 
and it was a serious misfortune to be 
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HORIZONTAL VERTICAL 
1 Lays bare 33 Achieve 1 Wicked 25 Sharpen 
5 Toll 35 Half a score 2 Chopping Instru- 28 Convert into 
6 Born 36 Mimic ment leather 
8 Performed 37 Indefinite article 3 Half a type-space 29 Body of water 
10 Epoch 38 Juice of a tree 4 Prophets 30 Foes 
12 Female bird Neck-plece 5 Metal 384 Boat propeffer 
13 Female tiger Small food-fish 7 Before 37 Beverage 


ae 

42 
16 Organ of speech . 44 Fied 
17 Prescribed por- 4% Light boat 
4 


tlons of medicine 7 Wrath 
18 Flery 48 Settied 
20 Breast 50 Belonging to that 


22 Often (Poetic) 
24 Short sleep 


26 That thing 52 Possesses 


27 Rest 53 Cooking utensil! 
29 That woman 55 Personal pronoun 
31 Depart 56 Clothed 


32 Falling to agree 


8 Place for safe- 39 Cushion 
keeping 40 Passing fancy 
il fortunes 41 Fishing-pole 

11 Forest tree n 

12 Belonging to him 4% Of recent origin 

13 Also 46 Roll of tobacco 

14 Receive leaves for smoking 

15 Male descendent 49 Head-coveriag 

16 Parcel of ground 50 Thigh of a pig 

19 Juvenile sport 52 Concealed 

20 Winged animals 54 Negation 

21 Hoarder 55 That man 

23 Seagoing vessels 
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obliged to sell. That last full year, out of 
twenty-two cows, if I haven't forgotten 
the number, only three failed of produce 
ing ten thousand or more pounds of milk, 
He had been doing his own work and giv- 
ing complete attention to his herd. Used 
a milking machine, and grew alfalfa hay 
for roughage besides corn silage. Of 
course, he did a lot of work but he is 
built for it. He lacks a good deal yet of 
getting back to commence the job again, 
but I am expecting he will try it out once 
more. That herd must have produced a 
good deal over an average of ten thous 
sand pounds of milk. 


A City Man Made Good 


Then today I have been talking with a 
man who has been farming thirteen years 
on a 38-acre farm. He was a city man ale 
though brought up in a farming community. 
Had saved about two thousand dollars, but 
now is entirely out of debt. He has elec- 
tric lighting plant and water pressure tank 
with a complete outfit. Keeps seven or 
eight cows and five or six hundred hens 
and is growing up a nice lot of caickens. 
Does his own work, but it keeps him busy 
as his wife's state of health make it neces 
sary for him to help somewhat at the 
house. She can sort and pack eggs how- 
ever and that counts. Here are good 
cows again, well fed, but not much grain is 
grown. Good mixed and clear alfalfa hay 
constitutes the foundation of success, but 
the poultry have contributed to making a 
profit. The hens are carefully culled and 
in the short days are given light in the 
morning. Mr. Barnes is not complaifiing 
of hard times but of course he got a good 
start during the first eight of the thirteen 
years when farming conditions were better. 

Of the several farmers that I have been 
talking with quite a number are out and 
out non-poolers or are not members of the 
Dairymen’s League. However, the mae 
jority probably are members. Some de- 
nounce the League, yet few of them wifi 
deny that it has been the means of hold- 
ing up the markets, and some who condemn 
it turn at once and say that it has saved 
the milk market situation. It reminds me 
of a strongly partisan Republican or 
Democrat when he is speaking of the ad- 
ministration of the party to which he is 
opposed. I do not want to see a time 
‘Qien folks do not criticise the manage- 
ment of our farmer organizations at all, 
but I prefer to have the criticism after 
the situation has been carefully studied 
and then made on definite points rather 
than in a wholesale way on general prin- 
ciples, simply assuming that everything is 
wrong. 

° Comments on the League 


' 


From what I find in central New York 
I do not think that those outside the League 
organization, if the whole could be avere 
aged, are getting mcre money for milk 
than the average of those in it. There 
are cases however where they do get more. 
I hear quite a few charge that the League 
officials have sold the organization out 
to the Borden’s and some say that such is 
the reason why milk sells for no more. 
Those better informed however scldcm talk 
this and I doubt if real thinkers actually 
believe it. It doesn’t lock as though milk 
is really selling much below what we have 
a right to expect. Many members are look- 
ing for League expenses to be lowered, and 
scme League men hold strongly that milk 
in May and June would not have gone 
below $2.80 for class one if non-members 
hadn’t compelled it. One non-member 
strongly asserted that the League needn’t 
think that organization has any monopoly 
on the fluid market. He says his people 
are going after it as strongly as the 
League can and they can sell under the 
League and still return their people more 
than that organization can pay. Says they 
are going to get the trade too. At the 
same time, this same man greatiy deplores 
the fact tnat all the dairymen are not in 
one organization and insists that the 
League management is to blame because all 
are not in one. Undoubtedly it is going 
to take some time before people of all 
sides can cool down to a point of candid 
discussion and mutual understanding. 
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qv R has come to the Fashion 

world. The shop windows are filled 
with the gayest new things to wear in 
shades which remind you of lovely flower 
gardens. There are smart prints to wear 
to town shopping; crisp linens and voiles 


for hot days; cool flowered georgettes and 


chiffons in georgeous new shades for 
parties and the most becoming sport togs 
for general wear 

[I have lected some styles for you 
which characterize the season's mode and 
which I think will fit most any occasion. 

The tea-rose linen dress at the extreme 
left shows the new linen and voile com- 
bination that is so fashionable Linen 
forms the front and back panel, the lower 


part of the skirt and the sleeve bands. In- 


destructible voile in matching color is 
used for the sides of the waist and sleeves. 
The panels are outlined with bands of eye 
let embroidery dyed to match the linen 


and voile. 


Ties Are Popular 


One of the new ties of printed crepe 

in a daring combination of brown, red, 
‘ , 

tan, rose and yellow is drawn through 

bound slashes in front. White pearl but- 


tons and loops ornament the side pockets. 


The hat worn with this costume is a 
felt in tea-rose shade with a top trimming 
of pastel flower 

For hot summer days the shops are 
showing these linen and voile combination 
dresses with sleeveless coats to match. 
Voile is used for the top of the dress; 
eyclet embroidery in matching color with 
band trimming of linen forms the sleeve- 


made straight, 


three- 


less coat. Ihe dresses 

to tl 

length 

ning striped tube 
loth 


p pular materials 


are 


similar 1 one pictured with 


lec ve 
triped cot- 
tor 


as 


silk and 
arte 
Tub silk is as practical 
Cotton broadcloth 
little trimming. 

d is red, black 
this 
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Sports wear. 


anything you can buy. 
is colorful and 

rhe 
and 


Season 


requires 


sports dress pict 


white, a fashionable combination 


It i¢ straight of 
»x-pleated flounce which 


front of the skirt 


is cut on tl 
The bx 


ross the 


material 


extends only ac 


and also the pockets are cut on the cross; 
the collar is cut on the bias. The pockets 
and collar are finished with bias bindings 
of self material. Pearl buttons are used 
on the center front and pockets 

Hats Should Match 

T mart this season, the hat must 
match the « um A hat of red bangkok 
straw with a pearl buckle trim is worn 
with the awning striped frock 

I burnt russet sport dress is planned 
for th vear br ’ The material 
is Dunwiddie crepe with blond flat crep 
and ld | iid trimmu The very new 
A t t kes the frock individual and 
“ditt _” The dr s str t with 
a very short sleeve The standing collar, 
leeves and { et fl ire trimmed with 
row f narrow gold braid 

[he tie is made of bias « ep th band 
t I l t al 1 y Id ' ud \ 
lari belt 1 n the ba I 

yl l il to ¢ tul Ik ind 
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Visit The Shops By Proxy 


Leonore Dunnigan Tells What The Women Are Wearing 


are trimmed with bias folds of self ma- 
terial. 

Green crepe is lovely for the blonde. For 
red-haired girls this style is beige or lead- 
pencil blue will be just right. The brunette 
might choose a buttercup yellow or a white 


for a graduation frock. 


I wish you could see some of the other 
pretty styles for Juniors in silk and cot- 
ton prints, crepes, linens, and voiles in 
sweetheart blue, wild orchid, buttercup 
yellow, glacier green and artillery red. 


Most of them show pin tucks or groups 
of wider tucks for trimming. Some have 
belts across the back and others are worn 
There are long sleeves gathered 
into band cuffs and dresses with no sleeves. 


beltless. 


Idea from East India 


East India furnished the inspiration for 
the handsome red and white print. The 
dress is straight without pockets and worn 
or without the narrow string belt. 
rhe epaulet shoulder, which is the shoulder 
that cuts in one with the slecve, is used. 
This style is seen in suits, coats and a 
number of tailored garments. 

The sleeves are gathered at the wrists 
into tab cuffs. A narrow band panel of 
black-and-white print is sewed to the front 
row black bone buttons. A 
similar button-trimmed band is used up 
the center back. A double jabot cascades 
the front. The collar is of white crepe. 
Pretty tub cottons, such as crepes, prints 
and figured voiles are good for this style. 

The shops are showing sheer frocks in 
navy, grey and pastel shades of georgette, 


with 


with a of 


Sister's dress. The pleats are inserted in 
front, back and sides. 

Gold and black embroidery stitches add 
the hand-made look. Collar and cuffs are 
of white bastiste with narrow ruffles on 
the edge. 

The dress accessories are quite irresisti- 
ble. There are the duckiest little purses 











Smart Accessories Include: Raffia Trim- 
ed Purse, Print Tie, Collar-and-Cuff 
Set and Turtle Neck Sweater. 





in green, blue, purple and red with trims 
mings of gaily colored raffia flowers. 

Block-print ’kerchiefs in interesting de- 
signs and colors are shown to tuck away 
in the tailored pockets. The loveliest are 
pinned on for jabots. Tailored collar-and- 
cuff sets of colored prints and jabots made 
of the finer laces are good. 

The scarf may have been responsible 
for the popularity of the prolonged tie 
which is of polka dot or print in bright 
colors. It is worn with silk, linen and 
cotton dresses. 








Left to Right: Frock of Tea-rose Linen; 


Grey Georgettes with Tucks; Sunset 





Sitar, 


fase, 
en 


ice 


Awning Striped Tub Silk; Burnt-Russet 
Crepe with Ascot Tie; Lanvin Green with Venetian Lace; East India Print; 


Gold Linen. 





Many of them 
trimmed with rows of 
and jabots. They 


collars 
vely in pastel colored voiles. 


and chiftons. 


tailored, 


d in the sheer dress 

t | bubble grey georgette. Rows 

of 1arter inch tucks trim the skirt 

l part of the sleeves. The 

collar is of real lace dyed grey. A jabot 

of crepe is used in the front, A narrow 

belt t rt fullness at the low waist 

] 

Clot! for three-to-sixes are the gayest 

of all. As in the grown-up styles, the pastel 

are favored. Linen, dimity, prints, 

voile, muslin and dotted Swiss are used. 

Collars, cuffs and frills are made of 

lie but it is not popular for dresses. 

Most of the frocks are beltless and sash- 

l Occasionally the simplicity is made 

teresting by the application of funny 
inimals, a flower or fruit motif. 

I tub frock of sunset-gold linen has 

rable kick pleats like those in Big 


The turtle-neck sweater is new and also 
a short flannel sport jacket in bright 
colors is named the “hope jacket” by the 
college girls because they are worn as a 
mark of identification of such as are inter- 
ested in matrimony. 

The pico straw, bangkok and leghorns 
are good in type hats. Felts will 
also be worn. Some devoid of trim- 
others show perky bows and tailored 


sport 
aré 
ming; 
details. 

Hats of belting ribbons are seen. Hair- 
cloth and sheer straws with lacey weaves 
will be used for the large midsummer hats. 





Good Care of Floor Returns 
Dividends 


ACKED-DOWN 
cover the entire floor have more and 
move given way to rugs which only partly 
cover the finished floors. The floor 
self has correspondingly become more 


According to the New York 


carpets which 


it- 


important 
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State College of Home Economics, 
whether the floor is of hard wood or 
pine it should be well laid, for on the 
laying depends much of its wearing 
qualities. It should be level and should 
fit closely into corners and edges. The 
boards should be tightly fitted to avoid 
cracks where dirt and moisture may 
lodge. The surface should be smoothed 
by planing and sandpapering, with the 
grain of the wood. New wood floors 
may be finished in a variety of ways, 
but the present tendency is to show the 
natural color and grain of the wood, 

A smooth and durable finish which 
can be cleaned and renewed with least 
effort is the desire of every housewife. 
Stain, filler, oil, paint, varnish, shellac, 
and wax, or a combination of two or 
more of these may be used. Stains are 
used to bring out the grain of the wood 
or to make it harmonize with the fur- 
nishings or other woodwork in the room, 
Fillers are used on porous woods to give 
them a smooth and more durable finish. 
Varnish is a common finish for soft 
wood, but wax is preferred by many for 
hardwood. 


The ‘‘Peppy’’ Pepper 

Green Pepper Soup:—Wash and re- 
move seeds from a half dozen good 
sized green peppers, cook in boiling 
water until tender, add a teaspoonful 
of salt and cook five minutes longer. 
Put the peppers through a sieve and add 
to two cupfuls of the water in which 
they were cooked. Melt four tab!espoon- 
fuls of butter, add the same of flour 
and stir until blended. Pour in the pep- 
pers three cupfuls of sweet milk and 
season with salt and a little pepper. 
Cook until smooth and serve. 

Pepper and Fruit Salad:—Select three 
small green peppers and three red 
peppers, cut slices from stem ends and 
remove the seeds and veins. Arrange 
on a bed of water cress or lettuce. Fill 
each pepper with a mixture of grape 
fruit cut in small pieces, Malaga grapes 
seeded and with skin removed, and 
broken walnut meats. On top of each 
put a spoonful of mayonnaise and half 
a butternut meat and serve as soon as 
chilled. 

Stuffed Peppers:—Remove the stem 
and seeds and veins being careful not 
to break the shell. Chop fine any left 


over meats. Add an equal bulk of 
bread crumbs, salt and sufficient sweet 
cream to moisten. Fill peppers with 


mixture and set in oven until hot; just 
before serving pour a teaspoonful of 
hot catsup into open top of each pepper. 

Peppers with Liver:—Drop slices of 
liver into boiling hot salted water for 
five minutes. Remove and put through 
meat grinder. To each cupful of liver 
add one teaspoonful bacon fat, a few 
drops of onion juice and a seasoning of 
salt and pepper. Cut a thin slice from 
stem end of four green peppers and re- 
move seeds and veins. Fill with the 
liver mixture, pressing it in very firmly 
and set in cooler for three or four hours. 
Remvove, cut peppers in slices about 
three-fourths inch thick, using sharp 
knife. Sprinkle each slice with a little 
red pepper put through meat grinder 
M. T. 


and serve.—L. 


Carrot and Orange Marmalade 
6 carrots medium size 1 lemon juice 
3 oranges rind 
Sugar 


Dice carrots and cook them until they 
are tender in as little water as possible. 
Cut the oranges and the lemon in small 


and 


pieces. Measure the carrot and fruit, 
and add two- thirds as much sugar. Sime 
mer the mixture until it is clear. Turn 


it into jelly glasses, and when it is cold, 
cover it with hot paraffin. 
* * * 
A saw-toothed bread knite 
slices of tomato easily. 


makes thin 
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Keep the Picnic Lunch Simple 


Use Food at Hand---But Combine Differently 


PICNIC lunch which leaves noth- 

ing to be desired is indeed a chal- 
lenge to the one preparing it. The lunch 
may be elaborate or it may be simple; 
but it stands to reason that if the picnic 
is to be a matter of pleasure the lunch 
itself must not require too much time 
and energy in preparation. 

In many cases cooking the meal out- 
doors is part of the fun. If that is to be 
done, certain equipment is necessary: 
a long-handled frying-pan or a wire 





Smart Sports Frock 
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2467 


two-piece frock is deservedly 
popular for sports wear. The heavier silk 
crepes, cotton or sJk broadcloth, jersey, or 
bengaline offer possibilities im suitable ma- 
aterials. The plaited inserts at the sides 
provide fullness for the hemline. Pattern 
2467 comes im sizes 14, 16, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards of 36-inch material. Price, 13c. 


This smart 











broiler, for meats, a large pail or coffee- 
pot for heating water and coffee and a 
grate or tripod for supporting cooking 
utensils over the fire. Often one has at 
home substitutes for these utensils and 
does not need to buy them. I have 
seen chicken wire netting used for broil- 
ing meats, but it usually takes at least 
two people to hold it in position. An 
old oven rack makes a good arrange- 
ment when supported solidly at the 
corners. 

A long-handled fork for use in cook- 
ing, and enameled or aluminum cups 
and plates inexpensive knives, forks, and 
spoons for serving relieve the mind of 
worry about breakage and loss. 

Use Labor-Saving Equipment 

Crepe paper napkins, paraffin paper, 
Picnic plates and similar supplies can be 
bought in quantity at the beginning of 
the season. These can be burned after 
using, thereby reducing the amount of 
dishwashing. 

A large size thermos bottle is a con- 
venience when one wishes to keep 
solid food hot for a few hours. Large 
glass jars wrapped in several layers of 
newspaper make a fairly good substi- 
tute for this convenience. 

The one-well fireless cooker, whether 
of the home-made or “boughten” var- 
iety is just the thing for keeping foods 
either hot or cold. 

In planning what foods to have for 


the lunch, it is wise to include succulent 
vegetables and some acid fruits. Other- 
wise the usual sandwiches, potato salad, 
and cookies or cakes will leave the pic- 
nickers with the tormenting thirst which 
seems to accompany most affairs of that 
kind. Tomatoes, cucumbers, oranges, 
grapes, fruit beverages or a frozen 
desert help to remedy this condition. 
Canned fruit requires no preparation 
and adds just the right touch. 

If the inevitable potato salad has small 
cubes of cucumbers or tomatoes mixed 
in it, the heaviness is considerably 
modified. Tomatoes, as such, with salt, 
form a desirable addition to the lunch. 
Cucumbers in sandwiches or in salad, 
or a few fresh slices on the picnic plate 
offer the relief which one craves from 
starchy foods. 

Include Crisp Foods 

Crisp canned relishes mixed with the 
peanut butter or cottage cheese add the 
tart flavor and “crunchiness” which are 
pleasant when the bulk of the meal is 
apt to be soft or solid. The crispness 
of pickles makes them always welcome 
at picnics. 

Too many sweet things are apt to have 
unpleasant after-effects. If one has 
sweet sandwiches, cookies wr a not-too- 
rich cake, should follow. 

The following suggestions for a picnic 
lunch can be had right off the cellar 
and pantry shelves of a farm home al- 
most any day when picnicking is in 
season: 

Baked Beans and Lettuce Sandwiches 

Press cold baked beans through a 
sieve; spread bread with butter, cover 
with a lettuce leaf, cover lettuce with 
beans, and sprinkle beans with chopped 
mustard pickle. Cover with a second 
piece of buttered bread. Brown bread 
or any dark bread may be used. 

Cheese Club Sandwiches 

Cut bread in fourth-inch slices, re- 
move crusts, spread with Mustard But- 
ter, cover with a lettuce leaf, spread 
with salad dressing, cover with cheese 
cut in thin slices sprinkle with chopped 
mixed pickles and cover with a second 
slice of bread spread with mustard but- 


ter. Cut in quarters diagonally. 
Mustard Butter 
Ingredients—% cup butter, 1 teaspoon 


dry Enylish mustard, a few drops of 
vinegar or lemon juice, a few grains of 
cayenne. 

Preparation—Cream 
the mustard and seasonings, 
well. 


the butter, add 
and beat 


Celery and Egg Sandwiches 


Ingredients—1 cup chopped celery, 1 
hard-cooked egg, % cup mayonnaise. 

Preparation—Put celery and egg 
through the food chopper using finest 
cutter; add mayonnaise, and salt if 
necessary; spread between thin slices 
of buttered brown bread. 

Molasses Cookies 

1 cup sugar 1 cup coffee (cold) 
1 cup fat 1 teaspoon soda 
2 eggs Ya teaspoon ginger 
1 cup molasses Y2 teaspoon cinnamon 

Flour enough to drop—about 2% cups 

Cream the fat and sugar together and 
add the eggs well beaten. Add the 
molasses, coffee and the flour mixed 
and sifted with the soda and spices. 
Drop by spoonfuls on greased baking 
sheet. Bake in a hot oven. 

Boston Brown Bread 

2 cups fine cornmeal i teaspoon salt 


1 cup flour V2 cup molasses 
3% teaspoon soda 2 cups milk 

Mix and sift dry ingredients to- 
gether. Add the molasses and milk. 


Pour into three buttered baking powder 
cans and boil two and one-half hours. 
It may be reheated in a colander placed 
over boiling water. 


Home Made Putty 
A GOOD putty can be made at home, 
according to C. N. Nissley of the 
New Jersey College of Agriculture, by 





mixing a pint of raw linseed oil with 
5% of a pound of white lead, and then 
stirring into this mixture, enough whit- 
ing to make a stiff dough. Then pour 
the mixture on to a board covered with 
whiting, and knead, adding whiting, un- 
til it is the right consistency. This 
putty will stay soft indefinitely, if cover- 
ed with water. The cost should be 
about seven cents a pound, not counting 
the labor of making. 





Growing Roses at Home 

F one is ambitious to have home-grown 

roses we are assured by people who 
know that it can be done by the amateur. 
Spring or early summer is a good time 
to start if layers are to be used. 

Layers are useful for roses that do not 
grow well from cuttings. Strip the 
leaves for eighteen or twenty inches 
from a shoot, bend the shoot down but 





Stylish for Afternoon 
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This simple but charming afternoon frock 
has the new lines expressed in long-waisted 
body and flaring skirt. Georgette, chiffon 
voile, or printed silk are well suited for such 
@ pattern. No. 2464 is cut in sizes 16 years, 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, Size 
36 requires 3 yards of 36-inch material with 
236 yards of 4% inch lace banding. Price, 

Cc. 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, 
pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose correct remit- 
tance in stamps or coin (coin sent at 
own risk) and mail to Pattern De- 
partment, American Agriculturist, 
461 4th Avenue, N. Y. C. 














turn the tip of the stem upward. Where 
the shoot touches the ground, cut a 
“tongue.” This is done by cutting half- 
way through the shoot and then length- 
wise for one or two inches. Cover with 
moist earth, peg down in position, and 
after it is rooted, the shoot may be cut 
away from the parent plant. The Dor- 
othy Perkins and other similar ones root 
easily this way. Some cuitings grow 
better if prepared in the fall for planting 
next summer. Ramblers, Hybrid Wich- 
urainas, Prairies, and Hybrid Perpetuals 
grow best this way. Some of the Hy- 
brid Teas may be grown thus, but often 
the greenhouse method of rooting cut- 
tings with leaves is necessary, for them 
as well as for Bourbons and Noisettes. 
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Why wash clothes with- 
out Fels-Naptha’sextrahelp? 
Naptha and splendid soap, 
working together, make 
Fels-Naptha different from 
any other soap, or any other 
form of soap! Safe! 
Thorough! Quick! Isn’t 
this extra help worth a 
penny more a week? Costs 
less in the end! 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 








The ordinary method for outdoor 
cuttings is to take 5 to 8 of the previous 
season’s growth, bury in sand or saw- 
dust in a cool cellar or in well-drained 
place outdoors below the frost line, 
Bury with lower ends up. If outdoors, 
the plants should be 12—18 inches be- 
low the surface and the top covered with 
leaves or litter to prevent freezing. 

This treatment gives a well calloused 
plant for spring planting. They are then 
planted in a soil which holds moisture 
but which is well drained. 

Roses which are growing on their own 
roots, that is those which have not been 
budded, can be grown from suckers or 
sprouts. The rugosa spinosissima, caro- 
lina, nitida, blanda, and lucida, as well 
as the moss, Alba, Damask, and Gallica 
belong in this class. Since it is neither 
possible nor desirable for the home 
grower to have more than a fair repre- 
sentation of the members of the rose 
family, it is well to pick out the best. 
The following list of the best roses is 
given after being tested at the Cornell 
Rose-testing garden. 

If you are interested in growing roses 
and have questions, send them in and 
we shall print as many as we have 
space for. 

Best Six Hybrid Perpetuals 


Anne de Diesbach Mrs. R. G. Sharmane 
Baron de Bonstetten Crawford 
Frau Karl Druschki VUirich Brunner 
Paul Neyron 
Best Six Hybrid Teas or Teas 
White Willowmere 
Mrs. Herbert Stevens Red 
een Chaure 
ink 


ow 
Souvenir de Gustav Lady Alice Stanley 
Prat Lady Ashtown 
Strongest-Growing Hybrid Teas 
Dorothy Page Lady Ursula 
Roberts La Tosca 
Dutchess of Suther- Mrs. A. R. Waddell 
an Mrs. Cornwallis West 
Gartendierktor Hart- Mrs. J. Lynas 
tath Radiance 
George Dickson Wellesley 
Gruss an Teplitz 
Hardiest Roses 
Harrison's Yellow Rosa spinossissima 
Persian Yellow Conrad F. Meyer 
Madame Plantier Rosa rubrifolia 


Hardy Reliable Climbing Roses of 
Similar Type 

Soe Perkins Exceisa (red) 

(pink) White Dorothy 
Lady. Godiva (blush) _ (white) 

Earliest-Flowering Climbers 

Thorniess Rambler Agiaia (yellow) 
Thalia (white ramb- rambler) 

ler) Christine Wright 
Rosa Multiflora Countess M. H. 
Euphrosyne (pink) Chotek 

rambler) Climbing American 
Leuchstern Beauty 


Latest—F lowering Climbers 
Rosa setigera Rosa wichuraiana 





Some govern their children through 
fear—and then complain because “the 
kids leave home just when they get big 
enough to be of some help.” 

* * 2 

Plan a vacation now. If you can’t 
take it in a lung, spread it over several 
week-ends, but don’t leave it out al- 
together. 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising RatSs 


are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word, 









DVERTISEMENTS 









Ibe minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 
address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St., Mount Morris, N. Y.” counts as cleven 





words 
Place y 





ur wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


t reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 






VERY week the American AGaicutturi 
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New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent states, Advertising orders must reach our 
office at 461 Fourth Aver New York City, not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancell orders must reach us on the same schedule Secause of 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends, cash or money order must acc mpany your 
order. 
AGENTS WANTED ! FARM IMPLEMENTS 
_ AGENT Write for free sample Sell Mad FOR SALI rhreshing Machine, good con- 
fson “‘Better-Made” Shirts for large Manufactur- lition Huber steam engine, Westernhouse Sep- 
er direct to wearer No capital or experience rator, selfecder and blower. Reason for sell- 
required Many earn $100 weekly and bonus ing, poor he ! Price $1600 Fair payment 
MADISON CORPORATION, 507 Broadway, | down and terms. W. H. FARMER, Richland 
New York N.Y ; 

AGENTS Gangh li Dr < $ ) doz 
en Retails $1.50. Sample dress tc. 0. D HELP WANTED 
$1 Writ for tree < ECONOMY 
SALES CO., Dept. 434, B , Ma AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. Wanted— 

Supervisors and salesmen with cars to sell fully 
CATTLE equipped high class five tube radio sets direct 
to homes in rural districts. Sets guarantced, 

FOR SALI Registered Guer y bull calf, | easy terms, liberal commissions. Write RURAL 
Dut eh Charmer No. 1 8, seven months old MISTRIBUTING CO., 39 Broadway, New York 
bred in the | tlar May R Blood. MOREY | City. 

B. ASHLEY, Box 43, R Livonia, N. ¥ 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN hetfer calves, 1 MISCELLANEOUS 
ally bred, fine lividual rea able rad 
for young \ bull Fr. H. RIVENBURGH, WOOL WANTED—Highest cash prices 
Oneida, N. Y paid Write for prices. ALVAH A, CON- 

OVER, Lebanon, N. J 
DOGS AND PET STOCK ROLL ROOFING $1.00 PER ROLL. | Slate 
er ; rfaced $2.00 per roll. C. A. RANSOM, 527 

POINTERS, high grade registered stock with | ¢,, rd Ave Cambridge, Mass "Dept M . 
all papers tor registratior No better field dogs - - ———-- — ——— 
FRANK DURKIN, Watetloo, N. ¥ “DISTINCTIVE PRINTING! Write for sam- 

FRANKLIN PRESS, B-28, Milford, N. H. 

INVEST IN AN ENGLISM SHEPHERD | “OMESPUN TOBACCO, Cheeine Tire 
dup mt ing dog tl will so est the h ar pounds $1.50; ten $2.50; smoking five pounds, 
grit at spunk courag » drive a he |e; 9 Se , 

on - : $ ten $2.00; cigars $4.00 per hundred, pipe 
meee ow ; k = \ t stock W W. NORTON, free, pay when received, satisfaction guaranteed. 

& - ANGLE FORD, Maxons Mill, Kentucky. 

ay, 7 - } 

RI 2 TERI Db WHITE COI Ltt Pups, asO rENTS limited quantity 7 it. x 7 ft, eight 
sable and wv S, farm raised, spies lid cowdogs | ounce wall tents complete $9.98; size 9 ft. x 9 
and pa s, $15 up MRS. J. A. LEACH, ft. ¢ iplete 8: nd mone orders. OLSON 
Cortland, N.Y & FRENCH, 136 N rd. Street, Philadelphia. 

4 IR SALI ~ uch Collis Welsh Shepherd MUSIC LOVERS, save money. Latest sheet 
2 ng! i} | pt oy Pages 4 x c : N D. mus and = player-rolls Catalogue free Right 
p Spas emales $10.00 Ship nov : “ iT WN . TT *( 
MAPLE GROVE FARMS, Pope Mills, N.Y oe ag Flam ae Core wae wee 
7 FOR 5 \LI One thi , ths New gone BIG DELCO PLANT, cost $1600, first. class 
Red doe, 91.9; one tour mon Grey Flemish conditior Price $450. W, HILLPOT, French 
do $ Five mont pullets, $1 VER town, N. 1 
ONICA STABB, Oriska Falls, N. Y Bote Rh 

VACCINATION AFFORDS HEALTH, 

Strength and beauty Stuy English or Welsh REAL ESTATE 

om A rd T a A, he W he “- gy 400 ACRES Eastern Shore Maryland. State 

Norwegian Shepherds from imported stock : - ‘ i =. 

LAGE VIEW KENNELS, Geo. Boorman, Mara-| Highway. 174 miles from railroad, churches and 

io 2. wols on hard roa Good soul tor crops, water 
in every ficld Good timber and meadow for 

WHITE COLLIES: Cow dogs trained and un tock Old colonial brick dwelling. Good tenant 
trained, watch dows and best f compamons to house and ithuildings. 30 acres marsh. Big 
young 1 old King All W hite and White Ma-| revenue from musk-rats Quick sale, no agents. 
jesty breeding MABEI rILBURY, Owego, EDWIN R. COCHRAN, Room 3032 Dupont 
N. Y Blige Wilmington, Delaware 

TRY ir nex Fox Kk t hound trom ORCHARD FARM 300 Belle Geo Peach 
Ma nd Guarantecd on trial. M. 1 ROSLER tr ; 4 yr old 7000 apple trees 10 yr old trees. 
Parkton. Md York Imperial, Gano, N. /, Greenings, Stark. 

FO Alt English She; rd pup also | Clean as a whistl 82 A fruit, balance wood- 
Sheph« und Bull cro Iso Co ind Skunk | land. Improved by tenant dwelling 5 rooms. See 
dog pup } A BROWN. Cheste Ve the fru picked and packed last of July. De- 

tails address H. WRIGHTSON DAWSON, St. 
" lichaels. M ern Shore 1 
EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS _| Michaels. Md. astern Shore, M 
FOR SALI 6U res of land, large apple 

CHICKS—White Leghorns, 8c; Barred Rock ywehard in fi bearing condition, 3 hen houses, 
c; mixed, 7 Delivery nteed Order di-| small timber and lots of cord wood Short dis- 
rect. Circular free L. | rRAWSER, Box |t e from Fecke road, trolley and steam road. 
30, McAl t le, Pa Box 172, Ft rt, Maine 

BABY CHICKS—R : +. ¥ ) 
th —100; Rocks, $3 $5.50, $10 W. Leghorn SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 

2.75, $5, $9; vy Mixed », $4.50, $ 
Light Mixed, $2.25, $4, $ br range, 10 CELERY PLANTS—White Plume, Golden 
arrival guaranteed Circular free W. A.1] Self, Giant Pa 1, Easy Blanching, Vinter 
LAUVER, MeAllisterwille P Quenn, strong plants for field, $1.25 per 1,000; 

FOR THOSE « i y the | ( 10,000 for . J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 
anteed M a4 R » A Cock PLANTS PREPAID; 125 Asters, asst., $1; 50 
er At q i DARWIN SMITH Dahlia ] wered Zine as, mixed col rs, $1; "200 
’ . \ Cabbage, $1 200 Tomatoes, $1 Celery plants, 

BABY CHI > and Shay Cooy Get | Early varieties, 200, $1; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $3.75. 
our | EMPIRE HATCHERY, § rd, N | Catalogue fre Special prices on large orders. 
. WM. P. YEAGLE, Bristol, Pa., Dept. A. 

FOR ALI Our il LB MILLIONS f late cabbage plants, varieties 
R ; wee : These | h 3B hagen Market, Succes- 

~ : Wal lat Dutch $1.00 per thous- 

weigh about I ; $ i ri B. G by expr ect in lets of ten thousand 

v I i th i vd ’ ‘ te k ym23- 

“ Baltimore and Stone $1.25 

. M. ( BEECHEI . 1} l or ex} s collect. RIVER- 
J | ) PLAN \RM, Frank \ 

Ci C.J 1 White I 

. \ Rock B \ > LOWER PLANTS Straw 
} ' t | t lach ry pe, gooseberry, 
! , rt i t t iQ ber plant 
( TACO S Th) > McA | H D 1, Foxgiov Hardy 
| \ } ¢ I BI g H Ori il 
: ’ Fr I Bb 1 and t] kinds of 
s for 1 und = fali 
P » | LTR R (fe eee a a 
I N. J f HARRY E. SQUIRE Ha n 

] N ) 

TITDYV CIIDD — 

POULTRY SUPPLIES | CABBAC CAULIFLOWER. BRUSSELS 

A Fe IN RKEY PROUTS i CELER PLANT 00.000 

‘ (Rea Now Danish Ballhead, 

i ¢ } t, Enkhu (il All Head 

! . Wak ki, | 5 Summer, 

{ I | i] Flat Dutch, Surel Savoy, Red 

} \ $ 0 pe 

| . ) l O00 ¢ il 

FARM IMPLEMENTS Se a sen 10-$20.00; $00-$2.80, 2,000,. 
Tmt 2 = ( Read Now Golden Self 

I : . ‘ ° : 8 I " 1) keasy Blar ng, Golden 

r " | 
. ; iH \ © (iuant P ind White 
j matt R ted $3.50 per 1000 
| l t its Plant Long Island 
‘ | ) S if free list of 
T ( with o ] PAUL F 


Can City Boys Learn to Farm? 


(Continued from page 51) 


But generally the farm family that 
has had a college boy wants another. 
Friendships are struck up that last a 
lifetime. One farm has had a student 
every year but one since 1915. And 
every once in a \ hile a farm youngster 
drops in on Asa King to say that, “the 
fellow you sent to our place that sum- 
mer got me into the idea that this col- 
lege would be a good place for me, too.” 

There are certain farms on which 
Professor King likes particularly to place 
students. One is the farm of Jared 
Van Wagenen, a contributing editor of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, near Law- 
yersville. Another farm, not far from 
the Van Wagenen's, has had a student 
every summer except one since 1915. 

Once in a while, of course, some 
young fellow startles a farmstead Sy 
showing up for work in a pair of baggy 
golf trousers. “Rompers” one farmer 
called them! But the boy generally gets 
such foolishness out of his head in a 
hurry, and buckles down. He is requir- 
¢d to keep a diary record on what he 
does. Some of them make good read- 
ing 

“Here, for example,” says Professor 
King,” is one that shows a boy begin- 
ning to catch the idea!” 

I read: “Dragged corn all day. This 
farming isn’t all fun. It strikes me as a 
matter of main strength and endurance, 
using your head enough to keep two 
or three jumps ahead of the work.” 

“And here,” adds the professor, “are 
two of another kind. I guess this pair 
were sent us by fond city parents to 
steady them down, or at least to keep 
them out of the hands of the police.” 

I read: On a farm with only fourteen 
acres in wheat these two students had 
fed a thresher ten hours a day for three 
days! 

“Too bad they couldn't agree on a 
more plausible story,” remarks Professor 
King. 

“Most fellows like these,” he adds, 
“Shy off at the start, just as soon as we 
seem to condemn them to a year of 
hard labor. They either enter another 
college or go back to the paved strects 
and office buildings where, four to one, 
they belong. 

“My estimate of a four-to-one chance 
that the city boy won't make a go of 
agriculture isn’t just guesswork. Talk 
to Gib, there. He has some real figures 
on city-bred agricultural students as 
compared to the farm-bred.” 

“Gib” is A. W. Gibson, instructor in 
the farm practice department. He has 
compiled the records of 2,105 “Ag” stu- 
dents of ten different classes since 1906. 
His figures show: 

1. That farm boys have more staying 
power. Of students entering with com- 
plete farm experience, three-quarters 
stayed the four years and won diplomas. 
Of ereen city boys, less than half stuck 
it out. 

2. The farm boys are smarter. They 
do better work not only in the agricul- 
tural college but in the arts and sciences 
that “Ag” students at Cornell have to 
take. Their average grade is a little 





SHEEP 


PURE-BRED— Registered 
shire Ram and Ewe Lambs, not closely related. 
Also Dorset-Merino cross-bred Ewe Lambs. 
Prices right ARTHUR DANKS, Megr., Al- 


Jamuchy, N. 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have 


able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
want farm work. If you need 





Dorset and Hamp- 























experience, who 
a good, steady man, write for an order blank. 
Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 
charg THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, INC., 301 E. 14th Strect, New York 
City 
WOMEN’S WANTS 

BARREI LOTS SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 
CROCKERY, Hotel Chinaware, Cookingware, 
Glassware, ete. Shipped direct from Factory to 
Consumer. Write for particulars. E. SWASEY 
& CO... Portland, Maine. 

SWITCHES — Transformations, etc. Booklet 
free. EVA MACK, Canton, N. Y. 

EVERWARE and DeLuxe Shampoo, 25c bot 


FVA MACK, 15 Mechanic St., 











tle, sample, 


19¢ 
Canton, N. ¥ 
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over 78 per cent. For students with no 
farm background, the average is about 
74 per cent. Three or four points differ- 
ence means a good deal when upwards 
of 2,000 grades are averaged. 

3. The graduates who have entered 
non-agricultural work ran an average 
while in school of 74 per cent. The 
boys who have gone into farming had a 
grade of 78 per cent. “And still they talk 
of writing things so that ’even a farmer 
can understand them!’ ” says Professor 
King. 

All this doesn’t mean that the way is 
closed to the city boy who doesn’t like 
town, and who feels he can never be 
happy unless he is out in the country, 
working with growing things. It means 
only that many city boys think they feel 
that way without actually knowing their 
own minds, and that they run a big risk 
of failure at college, and afterwards, by 
drifting into “Ag”. 

Now and then comes a boy who wants 
to farm so badly that he is willing to 
cope with the handicap of a city back 
ground and to overcome it by patience, 
humility and the sweat of his brow. The 
boy like this is likely to make good, and 
get what he wants out of college, and 
what he wants out of life. But there 
are not very many like him among the 
city fellows who take “Ag”. 

Some, as I have said, just drift into 

it. Others—a good many others, these 
days—have heard of fat jobs a fellow 
can get in agricultural organization, 
journalism, bacteriology, chemistry and 
on. 
Such jobs are no more than middling 
fat, at best, but it is a fact that there are 
many of them. And there seems at first 
no real reason why a boy has to be 
brought up between plowhandles to 
make good at them. The fact is, 
though, that to make good in any work 
you are tremendously handicapped if you 
can not think in the same terms of the 
people with whom you work. 

For example: I know a man who had 
made a big success in organization work 
in town. He transferred to a rural or- 
ganization job, and now, six years after- 
wards, is wondering why he makes no 
real headway. 

This man once took me out riding in 
a limousine and asked me to point out 
an acre of ground so that he’d know how 
big it was when he heard one spoken 
of! 

I told Professor King about this when 
I went in to see him last Farmers’ Week 
and he remarked, as I knew he would, 
“A man will never learn how big an acre 
is by looking at it from a limousine.” 

Cornell gives a more thorough, liberal 
and practical education in agriculture 
because Asa King’s department is there 
to enforce with a certain grim kindli- 
ness, the farmer's point of view. 


so 


Readers’ Forum 
(Continued from page 53) 


engaged in the various businesses re- 
lated to agriculture are seeking farm 
boys with training in agriculture and 
marketing. Colleges are increasing the 
amount of research and teaching in mar- 
keting in response to the widespread in- 
terest in this field and are finding great 
difficulty in getting trained men to carry 
on this work.—W. I. Meyers. 


The best way to meet the dairy cow’s 
mineral needs is to apply lime and phos- 
phorus, in the form of ground limestone 
and acid phosphate, to the soil, and thereby 
grow more high mineral roughages, such 
as clover and alfalfa. 

ee @ 

The price of a commodity is the there 
mometer that regulates its supply and de- 
mand. You know what happens when 
you try to adjust a thermometer. 

*+* © 


This chemical warfare is terrible, say 


the insects. 
* * * 
will live in the soil 


Some weed seeds 


for 20 years. 
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Service Department 


Editor's Note: The following was writ- 
ten for the Better Busincss Burcau of 
New York City by Bruce Barton, the 
famous author. Like the Service Burcau 
of American AcGricutturist, the Better 
Business Bureau works constantly to pre- 
vent fraud. 

NE summer afternoon it occurred to 

me that I was about to be married 
and that I should need, along with a new 
necktie and a fresh shirt, a wedding 
ring. 

I called at one of the best jewelry 
stores in New York, but it was Saturday 
afternoon, and the door was locked. 

On my way to the train I was tempt- 
ed by a store which advertised larg2 
letters that it “Selling Out.” I 
stepped in. 

A clerk produced a tray of their best 
wedding rings, 14 k gold, explaining that 
14k gold was the kind to buy, since n 
18k ring was too sof. and would dent or 
bend. 

His suave assurance 
since all their 
reduced, was very convincing. But, be- 
ing Scotch and conservative, I determin- 
ed to wait until Monday morning and 
see what the best store had to offer. 

Imagine my Monday 
when I was shown 18k rings at a price 
severa. dollars cheaper than the poor 
store was charging for 14k rings. It 
was a lesson I have never forgotten. 

Now, here is the interesting thing. The 
store that was “selling out” that day is 
still “selling out,” still catching suckers 
one by one, while the stores that tell the 
truth and give the service grow richer 
every year from repeat business. 

Sometimes truth has hard sledding. It 
does not always get across, usually be- 
cause it is not presented interestingly 
enough, or with sufficient punch over a 
long enough period. 

Noah is an example of a_ perfectly 
truthful advertising campaign that was 
a failure. He told everybody that there 
was going to be a flood, and nobody be- 
lieved him. He tried to work too fast, 
with too little copy, in too few publica- 
tions. You can’t sell such a radical new 
idea as a flood with one announcement. 

But, given a fair chance, Truth usually 
and it certainly docs pay the divi- 
dends. Sometime all business men _ will 
understand this. They will know what 
Mirabeau meant when he said: “If honesty 


was 


tha: I would save 


money, prices had been 


surprise on 


wins, 


did not exist it would be necessary to 
invent it as a means of enriching one’s 
self.” 


An Settee Farmer 


Sometime ago |! received by mail three 
ties in a package that I did not order. in 
this package was a letter stating that if 
the ties were satisfactory, mail them: $1.25; 
if not satisfactory, or didn’t want them, 
there was enclosed postage for the return 


ties. There was no postage 
enclosed. 

I think this is a rotten scheme. ! have 
mot returned the ties, nor have | answered 
their letters. 1! would return the ties, but 
don’t feel obliged to spend two cents to let 
them know they didn’t send return postage, 
which | think is part of the scheme. This 
concern is called Knitcraft Tie Mills, 2773 
Webster Ave., New York. 

Now |! don’t propose to pay for .he ties 
mor do ! propose to pay the return postuge 
on them. 1! would like to know if they are 
a fraud or not and what you would do, or 
what 1! should do. Their last letter stated 
that they would have to take drastic moves 
to collect it. 1 feel they will collect a while 
before 1: will submit to paying it. 

If we farmers have to submit to such 
schemes as this, we might as well give our 
homes away. 

They have sent ties to neighbors and 
failed to enclose return postage. Some 
sent them the $1.25; others paid the six 
cents and returned them. 1! am not that 
kind | won't willingly lick a nostage 
stamp for them. 

t understand that this service of Arneri- 
can Agriculturist is free to subscriber if 
not, | shall willingly pay for it. You “will 
note | have been a subscriber for several 
years and am paid in advance to 1928 now. 
—C. W. H., Pennsyivania. 


OU will be very much interested i 


the above letter, 
kind of fraud or near fraud that 
stantly being worked through the mails. 
Upon receipt of this letter, we took it up 
with the United States Post Office, and 
it answered as follows: 

“The sending of articles on approval to 
persons who have not ordered them is re- 
garded as an imposition on the public, su%- 
jecting the persons receiving the articies 
under such conditions to unwarranted an- 
noyances and inconvenience. It is seuggest- 
ed that the objectionable features may be 
overcome by first obtaining a request from 
the prospective customer that -he articies 
be sent and ty making definite arrange- 
ments for furnishing the postige for the 
return of the articles in case they are not 
desired.” 

We wrote the subscriber making the 
complaint that he was perfectly right in 
his attitude toward the company ship- 
ping these ties and told him that the 
company was absolutely outside of its 
rights in shipping merchandise thit had 
not been ordered. We suggested also 
that he hold the ties until the company 
saw fit to send postage and an envelope 
for their return, and that the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST would ‘stand squarely be- 
hind him m any trouble that he might 
have with the company. 


for it expresses a 
is con- 


Our menen Desteste 


Am in receipt of your letter of June 24, 
1925, enclosing check of the North Ameri- 
can Insurance Company. i! am perfectly 
satisfied with the settlement made. Carl 
Barringer, Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Your letter received enclosing check for 
$30 covering my claim for injuries received 
in an accident on April 26, 1925, from the 
North American Accident insurance Com- 
pany, which policy | took out on renewal of 
American Agricuiturist last fall. 

! wish to state | am well pleased with 
settlement of my claim and their prompt 
payment of same. 1! had forgotten about 
the policy and did not notify the company 
until ten days after accident happened and 
when | received claim papers the doctor 
who attended me at Thrall Hospital was 
sick and there was another delay of a week 
or so, waiting to have him fill in his report. 
So you see they are prompt in settling their 
claims. 











Doctor Neersite gets his stethoscope and the radio phones mixed. 





—J UDGE. 








Making a Living by Lies 


Thanking you for your kindness and 
wishing you and American Agricuiturist 
success, | am—John B. Whiteley, Middie- 
town, N. Y. 

HESE are ictters 
: which we.are constantly receiving 
irom peopie who have been hurt or from 
relatives of persons killed while travel- 
ling, who were protected by the North 
American Travel Insurance policy, sold 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by our 
salesmen. . 

The policy is of course a limited one. 
It could not be otherwise at the low price 
of seventy-five cents a year at which it 
is sold. But the large number of claims 
which the North American Insuran ec 
Company is constantly adjusting among 
our subscribers is proof that we are 
rendering a real servi ire to our people 
giving them this low price travel insur- 
ance, 


samples of the 


More About Signing Your Mail 


About every six months we call our 


readers’ attention to the fact _hat 
if they have any problems for the Serv- 
ice Bureau to handle, it is absolutely 
necessary that they sign their full name 
and address. Almost every day a letter 
comes to us asking for some import- 
ant information, closing with the re- 
quest that the answer be printed in the 
next issue of the paper. It is quite 
obvious that this is impossible and im- 
practical. The paper is made up sey- 
eral days before it is mailed and a 
small item can only be inserted with a 
great deal of difficulty after the pages 
have been made up. Often it is im- 
possible under any circumstances. It 
is for that reason that all our inquiries 
are answered by mail. Therefore, un- 
less an inquiry is signed with a person’s 
name and address, we cannot render 
the desired service. 

The other day a letter came to us 
from a subscriber who wrote as follows: 
“Please inform me can a man spray 
poisonous spray on apple trees when 
they are in full bloom? Can the bees 
get the poison. Please inform me about 
the law on bees in West Virginia.” It 
was only signed with the inquirer’s 
name. There was no address. Conse- 
quently the inquiry went into the waste- 
paper basket. Therefore bear in mind 
to sign your full name and address. We 
will not use your name in the columns 
of the paper. If you so request we will 
not even use your initials. As a mat- 
ter of fact only a very small percentage 
of the inquiries we receive are published. 





Avoid the Nonpareil Market 
F late the Service Bureau has received 
numerous complaints against the Non- 
pareil Public Markets of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
They either make returns for shipments 
by sending protested checks or else ignore 
all requests for payment of claims. It 
is time that we warn our readers to have 
nothing whatever to do with this concern. 
Our only advice is to deal only with 
licensed and bonded commission merchants. 
You are always taking a great risk in 
doing otherwise. 





I have just received the check for $15 
from the American 
Company through you, and I wish to 
thank you for your kindness in aiding 
me. I appreciate your kindness very 
much. 

I will recommend your paper and ser- 
vice Bureau whenever and wherever I 
can.—J. C. T., New York. 





I have received the refund check of 
$77.42 from the Gearhart Knitting Ma- 
chine Co., Clearfield, Pa., as payment in 
full for the knitter I bought of them 
and the expressage both ways, so you 
may consider the case closed. 

Please accept my sincerg thanks for 
your help in this case—Mrs. A. B. G., 
Pennsylvania. 


Railway Express, 


(15) 63 


Let GRAVITY 
'do the WORK! 


The Unadilla does away with 
the back breaking work of 
tossing tons of silage out over 
your head. The air tight, water 
tight. doors that cannot stick or 
freeze, have the additiona/ ad- 
vantage of giving continuous 
opening at Jevei of the silagel 
You simply push the silage out 
—gravity does the rest. 

Door fastenere form s permanent 
safety tadder—convenient and secure, 
Hoops are easily adjusted from thre 
jJadder No dangerous adjusting from 
easy-slipping ladders. Write today for 
our big catalog and for special die 
counts on carly orders, 

F--y payments if desired! 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
Box B Unadilla, 

























Built of the finest 


materials 


Gone Silos are made of spruce 
and fir. Because of this, they 
last over 2 generation. The 
extension roof, an exclusive 
Globe feature, reduces cost per 
ton capacity. Heavy matching 
of walls, double splines, sealed 
joints and adjustable doors in- 
sure absolute air - tightness. 
Increases value of farm. For 
durability, convenience and 
economy, you can buy no bet- 
ter silo, Write today for our 
catalog and price-list; silos, 
tanks, ensilage cutters, stan- 
chions, etc. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 
Unadilla, Sew York 











ere titets Moline 


REPAIRS 


Direct. fom Factory 


NYA 


All parts for Moline ol Har- 
vesters, Mowers, Rakes, Binders, 
Chilled PlowsandUniversalTractors 
in stock ready for quick shipment. 










me te 
STANDARD 
Division ot SEANDARD aeeaghecac, NY. of Mich. 











When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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The Valley of Voices 


(Conti 


igo to 


venture 

what wa 
ird head 

head-man 
ved arms 


deliberately 


with the 


heard at Wail- 
r one. "Jibway say 
OV de Wailing.” 
k, Michel?” de- 
> I am, with 
» he clp you run 
l save the 
t trust m 
» me?” 


nued f? 


m page 58) 

“Scared stiff,” said Steele. “And from 
the sound the squaws are worse.” 

Low wailing, broken by the sobs of chil- 
dren, marked the tipi where the huddled 
n of the camp awaited a nameless 
leath from the flesh-eating monster, whose 
cries from the ridge had waked them to 
hours of horror. 
talk to them, Michel. Tell 
a mad wolverine or lynx and 

it out of the country. I'll 
going while David brings some 
island. It will cheer them 


worn 


“Go and 
them it was 
we'v hunted 
get a fire 
tea from the 
up—the tea.” 

But both his patience, and his knowledge 
of the woods Indian's belief in the super- 
were taxed to the uttermost be- 
fore Michel succeeded in convincing the 
women that the Windigo they had heard 
n the ridge was not now luring them to 
their doom with the assumed voice of the 

ad-man of Wailing River. 

In the end, they crept from the tipi to 
the friendly light of the fire, horror in 
their shifting eyes, gray-faced children 
clutching their skits. There, comforted by 
the tea, and heartened by the presence ot 
the three men who kept a huge fire going, 
of stricken women passed the 
as they whispered 
shawled heads 
eyes haunted 
into the 


natural, 


the circle 
night. But constantly, 
through the slow hours, 
turned from the fire while 
with fear peered furtively 
shadows 

(Continued next week) 


An Analysis of a Census of 
Otsego County Farms 
18,344 


D° you know that there are 
farm people in Otsego County? That 
2,318 of this number do not live on farms? 
That 3,067 are tenants and 3,386 are farm 
laborers? That 211 farm laborers own 
their own house free of mortgage? 

These facts are brought out in a study 
recently made by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Bureau of the Census based on the 
Census enumeration of 1920. 
The study is the first of its kind ever 
le, and includes an analysis of the farm 

selected counties in the 
Otsego County was chosen 
counties because of its 
character in the 


ir. eight 
ted States. 
» of these 
representative 
heast 
fathers of 17,943 farm people in 
ego County were American born; 1,309 
wt Great Britain and Ireland as. the 
iplace of their fathers; 530 report 
Scandanavia is next with 292; 
Russia, 106; and other 


irt! 
Germany ; 

anada, 120; 
countries 356 

The study also shows that although most 
he farm people of Otsego County are 

on farms, there are 1,035 farm people 
Of this number there are 
rm owners; 104 farm tenants; 12 
and 382 farm laborers. 


in towns. 


inagers, é 





Twin Brotner-—Holy cats! 
“Say! You ain't li 





I look tough! 
okin’ in a mirror—you're looking at me.—Jupce 











BALLOON 
TIRES 


There’ is’ no question 
about the fact that Bal- 
loon Tires add to® the 
comfort of motoring. 


But, with Balloons on 
your wheels, you can not 
take a rough road at high 
speed without experienc- 
ing a very uncomfortable 
“jerky” sensation. 


-—UNLESS your car 
is equipped both with a 
shock absorber AND a 
rebound check. ’ 


'HASSLERS are both 
devi 
sell at the price of one. 


Don’t spoil your expen- 
sive Balloon Tire Equip- 
ment by using the wrong 
type of “shock control”, 
device, f 

You will save money, 
by installing Hasslers on 
your car. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER. Inc 


i | 
a 


HASSLER NEW YORK COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J., 394 Central Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY, 334 Amsterdam Ave. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., 1465 Main Street. 
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HHASSLERS are two 
devices in one—a shock 
absorber PLUS a re- 
bound check. They add 
to the comfort and econ- 
omy of motoring no aaa 
ter what tires you use. 


Nearly two misuion 
motorists were riding on 
Hasslers BEFORE Bal- 
loon Tires were thought 
of. They are not the ones 
whose demands caused 
engineers to produce the 
Balloon Tire. 


For it is easy to demon 
strate that a standard tire 
—plus HASSLERS— 
gives you the Balloon tire 
effect. 


No matter what tires 
you use on your Ford car 
; HASSLERS will add 
to comfort and subtract 
from upkeep. Ask your, 


dealer. : 
INDIANAPOLIS, U.S.A) 





HASSLER NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS., 884 Commonwealth Ave. 
UNIVERSAL SALES & SERVICE CO 


PROVIDENCE, R. L, 136 Fountain St. 
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